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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE United States Government 
has informed the German Gov- 
ernment that we may go to war 
if the German maritime forces 
continue their attacks upon 

American lives and property. The word 
“war” was not used in the American note. 
It merely said that such acts would be re- 
garded as “deliberately unfriendly.” Un- 
der these circumstances certain offenses 
could be met by severing diplomatic 
relations. Yet the fact remains that a 
continuance of “ deliberately unfriendly” 
acts means war. Whether or not there 
is a continuance of these acts rests with 
Berlin. A short while before the note 
reached Berlin the submarines began 
to use more humane and legal methods. 
This was a good omen for continued 
peace. 

Yet with the possibility of war in the 
hands of the Kaiser it behooves every 
American citizen to look the question fairly 
in the face and decide what he is going to 
do if war comes. With Mr. Wilson in the 
\Vhite House he can rest assured that war 
will not come unless Germany really pre- 
fers it to admitting our rights at sea; and 
ii Germany prefers war to admitting these 
rizhts in practise there is no way to pre- 
Vent it. What is left for the United States 
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to do is to be as ready as it can be if war 
does come. 

There are several ways for the United 
States to be ready—military, naval, in- 
dustrial, financial. 

Presumably the War and Navy depart- 
ments are doing what is possible without 
Congressional action. 

If war should come we should have need 
of the utmost codperation between the 
Government and the semi-public commer- 
cial bodies and their members so that the 
production of arms, ammunition, and 
supplies could be handled quickly, prop- 
erly, and without scandals. 

Financially a similar condition exists. 
The Federal Reserve Board and the pri- 
vate bankers would be called upon to meet 
a much more difficult situation than the 
great war has yet thrust upon us as a 
neutral nation. 

There are many people in this country 
who feel that to look the facts in the face 
and to make plans even as well as we can 
for any emergency is a move against peace. 
But the vast majority stand fully behind 
the President in putting the matter squarely 
up to Germany. Having placed the de- 
cision in Berlin we may well get ourselves 
mentally and physically as ready as we 
can for anything that Berlin may do. 
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GERMANY AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


T IS a good time, also, to take a general 
survey of our relations with Germany. 
In ordinary times of peace we have but 
one conflict of aims with Germany and that 
has nothing to do with our rights on the 
high seas. Our present disagreement with 
the Kaiser’s Government comes primariiv 
not out of its hostility but out of its con- 
tempt for us, a contempt that led Germany 
to think it could divest us of our rights with 
impunity whenever it chose. 

The more fundamental conflict of aims 
which we have with the German Govern- 
ment arises from the German desire for 
expansion. As England stood in the way 
of that expansion in other parts of the 
world, so the United States stands in its 
way in the Western world. 

For fear that we judge our past relations 
with Germany too much in the light of our 
present differences it is interesting to look 
back to comments of other years. In the 
Worvp’s Work for March, 1903, occurred 
the following: 


Germany has not made a happy impression 
on the world by her conduct in the Venezuelan 
trouble. rear 

Opinion in the United States has been 
singularly tolerant, and the Administration 
has been patient and careful to an admirable 
degree. But the undercurrent of American 
feeling has been one of suspicion. ‘ 

The suspicious attitude of the German ad- 
miral toward Admiral Dewey at Manila is re- 
called. German conduct at Samoa, too, is 
remembered. The recent storming of the 
forts in the bay of Maracaibo during the 
Venezuelan blockade (in spite of the explana- 
tion offered by the German Government) had 
the appearance of unnecessary hostile activity. 
The anti-American feeling also that found 
expression in Germany during our war with 
Spain is remembered... 

Yet while the good faith ‘of the Kaiser’s 
Government toward the United States and its 
friendly feeling need not be doubted, we cannot 
forget that there is a strong push of the German 
people outward. They need markets. There 
is a strong economic pressure for more room; 
and economic pressure has many a time proved 
itself more powerful than kings and _parlia- 
ments, to say nothing of mere diplomatic de- 
clarations. 
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While, then, it would be inaccurate to call 
the present feeling in the United States by any 
milder name than suspicion, and although 
Germany’s bad naval manners and her lordly 
ways in dealing with a weak nation recall bad 
manners on previous occasions, a suspicion of 


unfriendly intentions may be unjust. Let us 
hope so, and forget the whole incident. But 


Germany must remember that these ways are 
not pretty ways, and the Monroe Doctrine 
stands. 

The last sentence of this statement is 
interesting in connection with the German 
note about Haiti sent to the United States 
shortly before the great war broke out. 
As explained elsewhere in this magazine, 
Germany announced in this note that she 
meant to have a hand in affairs in Haiti 
and that she would ‘“‘not understand any 
other arrangement.” 

If one compares that statement with 
other recent diplomatic notes it seems very 
strong language. It seems like language 
to usher in a serious attempt to violate the 
Monroe Doctrine if the occasion seemed 
propitious. The occasion has not been 
propitious. Whether it would have been 
or not had the great war not come on is 
purely a matter of conjecture. However, 
the German position has not been changed, 
and presumably if Germany should win 
in the present war the Haitian question 
would arise again. For the spirit of the 
German note is much akin to the Kaiser’s 
famous statement that “no great decision 
can now be taken at sea, or on distant 
lands beyond the sea, without Germany 
and without the German Emperor.” 


SHALL WE DEFEND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE? 
NITED STATES marines have 
been recently landed in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, and Guaymas, 
Mexico, to restore order. The customs of 
Santo Domingo are in American hands. 
The present Nicaraguan Government owes 
its existence to American intervention. 
Rear-Admiral Caperton’s landing in 
Haiti and Admiral Howard’s landing in 
Guaymas are little events, but to the 
American citizen they should be full of 
significance. They are the concrete evid- 
ences of an old doctrine of increasing re- 
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sponsibility and possibilities of troubles. 
Those landings are an indication that the 
Monroe Doctrine stands—that  particu- 
larly we do not wish any foreign inter- 
ference in Caribbean affairs and that we 
recognize our responsibility to keep the 
Caribbean countries in order. 

The Monroe Doctrine ties us to a dozen 
or more countries and their relations with 
other nations call for our careful scrutiny. 
We are taking a stand upon the broad 
humanitarian basis that we will not only 
protect our weaker neighbors from foreign 
aggression but that we will protect them 
against their own ignorance and_ folly 

even contrary to their wishes. It is a big, 
constructive, and civilizing programme 
and to succeed it needs the thorough under- 
standing and support of all Americans. 
ARGUMENTS WITHIN AND WITH- 

OUT THE LAW 








HERE is one fundamental differ- 

ence between our controversy over 

shipping with Germany and the 
controversy with England. In the contro- 
versy with Germany even the Kaiser’s 
Government has not gainsaid that we had 
international law and treaties on our side. 
3ut their argument has been that the law 
and the treaties were not reasonable in the 
present circumstances. The question came 
down to whether or not the law and the 
treaties were to be respected. 

In the controversy with England the 
British Government has not announced 
that it would do as it pleased regardless of 
international law and treaties. It rests its 
case on law just as we do ours. The 
British note says: “The only question, 
then, which can arise in regard to the 
measures resorted to for the purpose of 
carrying out a blockade upon these ex- 
tended lines is whether, to use your Excel- 
lency’s words, they ‘conform to the spirit 
and principles of the essence of the rules 
of war;’ and we shall be content to apply 
ihis test to the action which we have 
taken in so far as it has necessitated inter- 
ference with neutral commerce.” 

Agreeing that international law shall 
rule, the English foreign minister seeks to 
show us that England’s interpretation of 
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the law is more correct than ours. Heeven 
quotes our own decisions to strengthen its 
case. In other words, England is willing 
to have a legal controversy while Germany 
immediately tried to remove our contro- 
versy with her beyond the realms of law. 

Nor does it mean that we are any less 
eager to protect our rights from English in- 
vasion because we do not use such phrases 
as “without compromise and at any cost” 
in our correspondence with London. It 
merely means that with both foreign na- 
tions we are using the weapons chosen by 
the other party to the controversy. Ger- 
many chose weapons outside the law and 
we responded with a determination to 
maintain our rights “without compromise 
and at any cost.” England chose weapons 
within the law and we respond in kind. 

It is of vast importance to us that we 
succeed in protecting our rights within the 
law. In practice we have recognized that 
Germany was likely to go outside the law 
and our Navy has had as near a relation to 
the size of the German Navy as the Depart- 
ment could coax out of Congress. We have 
in practice also recognized that England 
would stay within the law and the size of 
our Navy has not had much relation to the 
size of the British Navy. _ If our difficulties 
are settled satisfactorily within the law 
we shall not need to duplicate the British 
Navy as we have the German. 

The controversy with England then has 
a greater significance than the trade it 
affects. It is a kind of test for us of 
whether the fabric of civilization will hold 
together in some measure in times like 
these or whether we shall have to be pre- 
pared to fight out any possible controversy 
with any nation in the world or any com- 
bination of them. 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


N THE early days of June the President 
warned the Mexicans that if they did 
not soon come to some settlement the 

United States would have to take measures 
to improve conditions. 

This announcement was followed by a 
change in our dealings with the different 
factions. Admiral Howard landed men 
at Guaymas to protect American settlers. 
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The American border patrol killed fifteen 
Mexicans who were violating American 
rights. Meanwhile the warnings sent to 
the different Mexican leaders had a firmer 
tone than heretofore. 

But the different factions failed to get 
together and failed to produce a dominating 
leader. We were reluctantly forced to 
admit that Mexico is not an organized 
nation and that, as it showed no signs of 
becoming one, it could not be treated as 
such. We allowed revolution in Mexico to 
go on for four years in the hope that out 
of it would arise a government as has hap- 
pened in other Latin American countries. 
But revolution degenerated into anarchy. 

Some outside agency must help set 
Mexico upon its feet again. To show our 
continued good faith in the matter we have 
asked several other American Republics to 
join us in the task. Their codperation 
should make the task somewhat easier both 
for us and for Mexico. 

If a Mexican Government can be set up 
with this international backing it will be a 
better start toward the beginnings of self- 


government in the Republic than if the 
intervention government is made up of 


foreigners. But if the first does not suc- 
ceed the second will follow. If the Mexi- 
can leaders are made to realize this there 
will be a better chance of a Mexican Gov- 
ernment for Mexico. 

In either case we have the advantage now 
that Mexico has been fed on anarchy for 
four years and is heartily sick of it. This 
being true, a Government that was backed 
or created either by the United States or by 
an international movement and that en- 
forced order and distributed food enough 
to prevent famine would have a basis of 
welcome unusual in interventions. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND A 
CHANGING WORLD 


HE American people have every 
reason to look forward to the com- 
ing winter with a cheerful if sober 

confidence. In these times when the world 
is turned upside down, the too million 
people who live in the United States are less 
disturbed than any large body of people 
elsewhere in the world. 
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Those European nations which are not at 
war are so hedged about with belligerency 
than even the semblance of normal times 
is lacking. China’s struggling Republic has 
suffered a hard blow from Japan. Japan 
itself is undergoing a transition toward 
democracy which has many disturbing 
elements. 

India, Australia, Egypt, South Africa, 
and Canada—all the British dependencies 
—are suffering badly economically even if 
not burdened with the immediate presence 
of internal disorders and foreign war. 

The countries of South America would 
not be more affected than are we if it were 
not for their greater financial and commer- 
cial dependence upon Europe. 

Yet though we are more fortunate than 
any other people we have problems enough 
immediately upon us to make us take a 
broader and a more thoughtfully patriotic 
view than is our wont. 

The Government of the United States 
is a piece of machinery operated for the 
benefit of the public. As it is this and 
nothing more it can not have the paternal 
wisdom cf more autocratic governments. 
Our Government can not serve the public 
any better than the public’s wisdom will 
support. That wisdom is bound to set the 
limit for a democratic government’s action. 

The public wisdom is the wisdom of you 
and me and our next door neighbors all 
across the land. There are a lot of ques- 
tions that are new and unfamiliar to us 
which our Government and we ourselves 
privately have got to face in this recently 
distraught world. A sane and thoughtful 
patriotism will make us spend more time 
and energy than usual in trying to grasp 
affairs that are beyond our own noses. 


II 


Last August the mailed fist of war 
reached across the ocean and mortally 
wounded King Cotton. Cotton is currency 
in the South and suddenly this currency lost 
half its value. A bale of cotton that was 
worth fifty dollars one day was worth 
twenty-five the next, and next to nothing 
in a week. Slowly then it came back but 
never to its original value. Germany and 
Austria have in a large measure been cut 
off from our cotton supplies. Senator 
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Hoke Smith and certain other members of 
Congress from the cotton country are 
urging the Government to force England 
to let cotton through to Germany. This 
is an immediate problem but not the most 
serious problem for the South in the long 
run. The real question before the cotton 
planter is how much cotton England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany are going 
to want after the war is ever. The normal 
increase in the demand for cotton that 
kept the price of cotton above ten cents a 
pound for years before the war may not 
reappear. There was a long lean period 
within the memory of most cotton farmers 
when cotton did not average eight cents 
a pound—and this means poverty. 

The cotton farmer, the storekeeper that 
supplies him, the bank that takes his de- 
posits and lends him money—all these and 
many others can profitably look at the 
world turned upside down and see if it does 
not mean more food and less cotton on the 
Southern farms. And if it means this, all 
concerned must act with rapidity and vi- 
gor, for in these days one year and another 
can be very different and it does not take 


long to ruin a country when all the world’s 


at war. The Government acreage esti- 
mates happily seem to indicate some pro- 
gress in this direction. 


IT] 


In our great interior valley and on the 
Pacific slope the farmers raise grain and 
meats—food. A year ago, when the war 
gods took control, their accession had an 
immediate effect on every American food 
farm, for it 1s a result of war that food goes 
up. It seems to take more food to feed 
men in armies than at home. And the 
men in armies do not raise crops but de- 
stroy them. While the gods of war took 
from cotton they gave to cattle, corn, and 
wheat. And what the food farmer gains 
now does not seem to threaten any loss to 
him in the future, for there seems to be no 
reason to fear that the return of peace will 
take away any markets which the American 
food farmer had before the war began. 
And as long as this farmer is making money 
the country as a whole can not suffer very 
badly, for the food farmer and the doctor, 
lawyer, storekeeper, banker, and_black- 
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smith that make money with him consti- 
tute a tremendous power to buy the things 
which the manufacturing sections make. 


IV 


Yet while the food farmer’s money can 
keep the wheels of industry busy enough 
to avert calamity, his money does not 
grease the wheels of industry sufficiently to 
overcome damage done by the sudden 
wrench of war. 

Despite the signs to the contrary, busi- 
ness is not as usual in England; neither is it 
in France nor Germany nor anywhere else, 
and our business relations with the outside 
world are all upset. Nor is it likely that 
they will fall exactly in the old channels 
when peace is restored. A great deal that 
had been fashioned by painstaking effort 
has been uprooted bodily. In its place has 
come a sudden munitions business. It is 
highly profitable, but how enduring? 
What is to follow the munitions business? 
Similarly some manufacturers have grasped 
this opportunity to take for America trade 
that was formerly in foreign hands. How 
well can these efforts be maintained when 
the foreign manufacturer comes out again 
from under the cloud of war? Will our 
manufacturers have the skill to meet him 
even in his crippled condition? Will our 
Government prevent his using unfair com- 
petition as it prevents American manufac- 
turers from using unfair practices against 
one another? 

Amongst some American manufacturers 
there seems to be an unwarranted dread 
of the return of foreign competition. 
Wages will be lower than ever abroad, they 
cry. If that comes true we may expect a 
stream of that cheaper labor to come over 
here unless we prevent it. But however 
this is, certainly abroad taxes and the price 
of capital are likely to be high. Added to 
these disadvantages the foreigner will in 
many cases have to overcome the handicap 
of a run down plant and the handicap of 
an interrupted trade. 

Ever since the war began there has been 
much talk of our acquiring more foreign 
trade, particularly in South America. Some 
manufacturers have worked and succeeded. 
Others who already had some trade got 
frightened and stopped all but cash bus- 
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iness. Altogether the progress has not 
been very rapid. But there is no reason 
to be discouraged because our foreign trade 
does not take on a mushroom growth, for 
mushrooms die quickly. If what we have 
acquired is built upon a solid basis, we may 
look forward to its continual increase. 


Vv 


And so we stand with cotton and the 


cotton country in some distress. The 
lumber districts are also suffering. Grain 


and cattle on the other hand are in high 
demand. Manufacturers, as a whole, are 
somewhat below normal both because of the 
wrench of war and because the consumers 
who make their money from cotton and 
lumber and various other things are not 
purchasing freely. On the other hand the 
war munitions business has snatched dull 
times from many factories. And the rail- 
roads show an encouraging amount of 
savings, if not gross business. 
VI 

Immediately in front of us, then, a fair 
or better business season seems to await 
us when practically all the rest of the busi- 
ness world is under the cloud of war and 
suffering in a degree which we would not 
approximate even if we were drawn into 
the great war and had to intervene in Mex- 
ico. The only thing that could immediately 
eclipse our prospects would be the defeat 
of the Allied fleets and the consequent clos- 
ing of the markets which are responsible 
for the high prices to our food farmers 
and the sale of munitions. The closing of 
the British and French markets would also 
bankrupt the cotton states. 

But such a contingency has little prob- 
ability. We have a reasonably good 
prospect immediately before us. Energy 
and adaptability can make it into some- 
thing better than that. And after the 
immediate future the prospect looks even 
brighter. For when peace comes again 
the United States, alone of the manufac- 
turing and trading nations, will have its 
personnel intact, its industries reasonably 
undisturbed, manned, and in repair and its 
credit unburdened with huge taxes. 

When peace is restored we shall wake 
up and find ourselves in a changed world, a 
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world in which we shall have less isolation 
and greater opportunity than ever before. 
And with that opportunity, as with every 
other, will be greater responsibility. 

Severally and collectively in government 
action we must hasten our progress to meet 
the new situation. What we should have 
achieved in ten years before we must do in 
two years now. 

In finance, farming, manufacturing, and 
government we must be fit. 

As a citizen and as a banker, farmer, or 
manufacturer or as whatever kind of 
worker he may be, every man in the coun- 
try has a part to play in this coming era, 
and now is the time of preparation. And it 
is time to have done with small politicians 
and pork barrel methods. As we steamed 
along at our normal rate we have good 
naturedly tolerated such barnacles. We 
can afford them no longer. It is a time for 
every man to set his own affairs in smooth 
running order and to see what his represen- 
tative in Washington is doing, for in the 
coming era in which we shall be—in which 
we are—more a part of the world than ever 
before, the National Government takes on 
an increasing importance to each one of us. 


FREE SPEECH AND GERMAN 
PROPAGANDA 


N A country of free speech and a free 
press it is difficult to draw the exact 
line where patriotism demands that 

speakers, writers, and papers shall cease to 
plead the cause of a foreign Government 
against the cause of their own Government. 

Even when American troops were ac- 

tually fighting the Filipino rebels we 
allowed certain anti-imperialists to en- 
courage the outlaws to kill our soldiers. 
At the present time we see a former Cab- 
inet officer, Mr. Nagel of St. Louis, arguing 
the German contention in favor of an em- 
bargo on arms directly in the face of the 
position taken by our Government. We 
have patiently watched German _ propa- 
ganda at work against our Government 
and its policy toward Germany. The 
German papers in the United States have 
almost unanimously supported Germany 
against this country. Weeklies of German 
sympathy started since the war have done 
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likewise. German-Americans have threat- 
ened to use the German vote against the 
present Administration to make it alter its 
policy toward the belligerent Powers in a 
way to favor Germany. 

There is no way in which to stop this 
activity for the German Government and 
against the Government of the United 
States which would not at the same time 
interfere with the legitimate freedom of the 
vast body of the press which is whole- 
heartedly patriotic. It would not even be 
advisable to stop it it it were possible. But 
it is advisable for the American people who 
set their own Government above all others 
to watch this activity and to realize how 
far short we have fallen of making true 
Americans of all those whom we have 
welcomed to our shores. It is a good time, 
too, for those Americans of German ex- 
traction who are patriotic citizens of this 
country to make plain just where the 
German propaganda shall stop. 

It is, of course, true that the German- 
Americans who set Germany above the 
United States are more vociferous than the 
citizens of German extraction who are 
true to their citizenship. But even taking 
that into consideration it seems that a 
stricter set of immigration laws might give 
us a chance to become a more homogeneous 
whole than we are at present. Such a 
policy might somewhat slow up the devel- 
opment of the country, but even a very 
slow development is much preferable to a 
development which includes large bodies 
of citizens who are bound more strongly 
to Europe than to the United States. 


LATENT AND EFFECTIVE 
STRENGTH 

N THE German capture of Warsaw 

| the results of preparation are still 
abundantly evident after more than 
a year of war. 

Russia’s great numbers are not effective. 
England’s great will is not effective. Rus- 
sia alone of the Allies has more men than 
Germany and Austria. England alone has 
_More financial strength. Yet Russia, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Servia make little 
progress against the Teutons. 

(he British fleet was ready and the 
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French army was nearly so. Both are now 
effective, and on their effectiveness de- 
pends the outcome of the war, for they 
must bear the brunt of the struggle until 
the English and Russian armies get upon a 
much higher plane than they are now. 

The lack of effective military preparation 
would have meant the destruction of 
Russia by now had she been a smaller 
country. The lack of effective military 
preparation would have meant the end of 
England by now except for her navy. 

The Allies have vast stores of men and 
money, the two vital essentials for war, and 
yet they are losing thousands of men a 
day in trying to hold their own lands while 
they are preparing to use their latent 
strength. It is a frightfully costly time 
in which to prepare. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF THE SEVENTH 
DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


R. JAMES HAY, the Representa- 
M tive from the Seventh District of 

Virginia, is the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the 
House. In that position he has great 
power to help or to hurt our preparations 
for national defense. Recently he gave an 
interview in which he said: 

“| have not found among the peopie any 
real demand for changing our present policy 
for providing for national detense.”’ 

Mr. Hay could hardly have looked for 
such evidence, for it is plentiful on every 
hand. But even if there were no popular 
demand Mr. Hay should remember that 
the public does not necessarily keep itself 
thoroughly informed on technical ques- 
tions. The public has delegated to the 
Government the duty of preparing for 
national defense. 

The gist of Mr. Hay’s interview is that 
he does not believe in greatly increasing the 
regular Army; that he would like to have 
an adequate reserve force, but he does not 
believe it can be had, and that, anyway, to 
improve the national defense would cost 
a lot of money. 

Mr. Hay is quite right in believing that 
there is no large demand for a regular army 
of half a million men. The country is also 
with Mr. Hay in desiring a sufficient and 
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well trained reserve. But the public most 
emphatically is not of Mr. Hay’s hopeless 
frame of mind about raising a well trained 
reserve of a half million, a million, or even 
two million men—without conscription. 

It is hardly conceivable, if the Govern- 
ment should call for one year volunteers, 
that 100,000 young men from 18 to 25 
years old coming out of the schools and 
colleges would not volunteer. Their ser- 
vice would cost the Government their food, 
equipment, and perhaps a hundred dollars 
a year in pay. Perhaps even less money 
would suffice, for most boys at this age 
make little if anything more than their 
livins expenses. If after the year’s train- 
ing the reserves came back for two weeks’ 
manoeuvres every year for the next five 
years they would continue to be efficient. 

Such a system in five years would give 
the United States a reserve of half a million 
trained men at a comparatively small 
expense. In ten years it would produce a 
million soldiers less than 40 years old. The 


original American conception of the de- 
fense of the nation was that it should be 
done by the citizens volunteering their 


services. In all our history, from the 
Revolution down, the volunteer has made 
up the bulk of our armies, and until sea- 
soned by war he has usually been a poor 
soldier—brave enough but ignorant and 
undisciplined. The plan for a volunteer 
trained reserve is consistent with this long 
established principle that one of a citizen’s 
duties is to defend his country. It differs 
from the practice of the past only in train- 
ing the citizen so that he can come forward 
in time of need with the knowledge to make 
his spirit of service useful. It is just as 
voluntary an act for a man to offer himself 
to be trained during peace times so that he 
may fight well for his country as it is to 
offer himself ill prepared when war is de- 
clared when he and his country must suffer 
for his ignorance. 

If we create a reserve force of volunteers 
and if Congress stops making “pork” of 
the Army we shall get our soldiers much 
cheaper than we get them now. 

The news item in which Mr. Hay’s views 
were given was introduced by the following: 

“Mr. Hay’s announcement, which the 
World [New York] presents exclusively, 
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may be accepted as the forerunner of a 
great legislative fight with the ‘peace-at- 
any-price’ and ‘pork-barrel’ politicians 
lined up against the President and the 
military experts.”’ 

it is true, as Mr. Hay points out, that 
the expenditures for our military establish- 
ment have run from 7o million to to1 
million dollars a year, and that for this 
sum we have only an army of 85,000 men. 
But one of the reasons for this is the pork- 
barrel method which Congress has used in 
disbursing army funds. Mr. Hay’s Com- 
mittee, for instance, has seen a list of army 
posts which the War Department has offi- 
cially stated to be useless from a military 
point of view. Yet Mr. Hay has not recom- 
mended to Congress that these posts be 
abolished. 

The high cost of our Army is partially 
owing to the high wages we have to pay 
to the regulars, and partly owing to the 
patronage which Congress makes the Army 
pay to certain of its members. 

The citizens of the Seventh District of 
Virginia should make up their minds 
whether they are with the President (who 
can be counted upon to keep the country 
from any danger of militarism), or the 
“peace-at-any price” and “pork-barrel” 
politicians. The voters of this district 
have more responsibility than other citi- 
zens, for their representative is Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
as such his power over the Army is great. 
Whatever the rest of the country may 
think, it cannot vote for or against Mr. 
Hay. But the citizens of the Seventh 
District of Virginia can, and in a situation 
like the present thes? Virginians owe it to 
their country to let their representative 
know whether they are for peace at any 
price and the pork barrel or whether they 
are for the President, the military experts, 
and the decent defense of the country. 


MOBILIZING AMERICAN INVEN- 
TIVE GENIUS 


ECRETARY DANIELS has a good 
idea underlying his War Invention 
Board. The newspapers periodic- 

ally publish stories that Americans have 
invented certain implements of war, 
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offered them to their own Government in 
vain, and have then taken them to Europe 
with better success. Many of these stories 
are fanciful; the fact remains, however, that 
we have great resources in inventive genius 
that we have not hitherto used. 

As a nation we have never specialized 
in war; no great nation save China is 
so unprepared as we for a conflict. In 
warlike imagination we stand at the anti- 
podes from Germany, the country which, 
above all others, has made warfare a great 
national industry. But herein lies an 
astonishing paradox. The American geni- 
us, least warlike of nations, has furnished 
Europe most of the implements it is now 
fighting with; Germany, the most warlike 
people in the world, has invented very few. 
The Germans wage warfare with consum- 
mate skill—but with weapons which other 
peoples, mainly Americans, have placed 
in their hands. They depend for their 
chief success upon strategic railroads—and 
the railroad ‘is an English invention. For 
such naval warfare as they make they use 
the submarine, which originated in this 
country. They defend their harbors with 
mines—another American contrivance, in- 
vented by David Bushnell and developed 
by the Confederacy in the Civil War. 
They do their scouting with the aeroplane, 
which had its origin in Ohio. They com- 
municate with the telephone and telegraph, 
both American inventions, or with wireless, 
the product of an Italian brain. The ma- 
chine gun figures as their chief arm in 
trench warfare, an invention of Richard 
Gatling, another American. Even the 
battleship is essentially American. Its 
main characteristic, the revolving turret, 
was invented by Theodore R. Timby, an 
American, and first used successfully on 
the American Monitor. It is no secret 
that an American naval architect drew the 
designs for the first dreadnaught—and was 
laughed at for his pains. Guncotton and 
gas bombs are about the only German 
inventions of great importance used in this 
war. The one product essentially German, 
the Zeppelin, has apparently turned out 
to be the great disappointment of the war. 

This record is certainly an astonishing one. 
In a degree it is reassuring, especially if 
Secretary Daniels can take advantage of the 
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inventive genius without interfering with 
the efficient administration of the Navy. 


A MEDICAL EXPEDITION TO 
CHINA 


HILE the world is resounding 
with war, America happily 
gives another illustration of the 


kind of spirit for which it primarily stands. 
We have just dispatched an expedition into 
China. Its leaders are’ Dr. Simon Flexner, 
and Dr. F. T. Gates, Jr., of the Rockefeller 
Institute, Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins, and Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of the 
General Education Board. Its purpose is 
to improve, so far as it can, medical educa- 
tion and the practice of medicine in the Ce- 
lestial Empire. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion recently decided to undertake medical 
work in China; these men are the advance 
guard of the undertaking. 

China is a nation without sewers, “run- 
ning”’ water, bath tubs, and other common- 
places of American life. Medical education 
and medical practice in China represent 
about the eighth or tenth century in Eu- 
rope. Medical training, except in the 
schools introduced by Americans and 
Europeans, mostly missionaries, still main- 
tains its Confucian character. Chinese 
medical men know nothing of the experi- 
mental method. 

The methods are of Confucian, not 
Republican, China. The date of separa- 
tion is 1913, when autopsies first were 
introduced. Already China has many 
medical schools on modern lines, some 
good, some indifferent, and none of them 
first class. 

The aim of the Rockefeller Foundation 
is primarily to elevate the standards of 
medical education. In doing this they will 
codperate with missionary institutions. 
They will furnish financial assistance where 
it can be most advantageously used. For 
the present the Foundation will not under- 
take the arduous tasks of teaching China- 
men to take baths, to be vaccinated, and to 
establish sanitaria. Good medical educa- 
tion, however, ultimately means all these 
modern improvements toward reducing 
China’s death rate, which is the highest in 
any known country. 








YOUR GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Wor p’s Work publishes each month one or more editorial articles about the 


activities of the Federal Government. 


These articles are written by a member of the 


editorial staff in Washington who keeps in close and constant touch with the men and 


measures of which he writes. 


The Washington office (in the Munsey Building) will also answer readers’ questions 
about the work of any department of the Government. 


HE Department of State might 
more appropriately be called 


the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. In the beginning it 
was so called, and in 1781 


Robert R. Livingston was appointed the 
first “Secretary of Foreign Affairs.” 

Livingston’s “Department of Foreign 
Affairs’’ consisted practically of himself, 
although two under-secretaries, whose com- 
bined salaries amounted to $1,500 a year, 
were provided by Congress to carry on the 
strenuous routine business of drafting in 
long hand the five or seven copies of every 
document sent abroad. With this equip- 
ment Robert Livingston first shaped and de- 
fined the foreign policy of the new Republic 
in 1782. Robert Lansing, in this one hun- 
dred and fortieth year of the Republic, 
conducts its foreign policy at the head of a 
force of 226 Government employees whose 
joint salaries, taken together with miscella- 
neous department expenses, foot up to 
$350,000 a year. 

A great many people who have read the 
notes between this Government and Eng- 
land and Germany think of the American 
notes as emanating directly from the Presi- 
dent. In one sense only is this supposition 
true. The President has, indeed, set the 
stamp of his personality upon—and in one 
instance at least phrased almost in its 
entirety—an expression which vitally and 
immediately concerns the welfare of this 
nation as a whole, shaping its destinies 
toward a self-respecting maintenance of its 
rights in time of war. 

But this determining correspondence has 


in another sense been in substance the work 
of the State Department. Every note was 
drafted there and every essential statement 
in every note was there in substance and in 
form made the subject of conference and of 
reference to records and precedents. Every 
document was checked up with the law and 
the custom of nations. And then, when 
the final draft was drawn so as to carry its 
intended message without equivocation 
and without flaw, it was coded in the State 
Department so as to preserve its integrity 
and, after transmission by cable to the 
foreign capital, uncoded and translated 
with infinite care by the Department’s 
diplomatic agents in the Embassy so as to 
carry in the foreign language exactly the 
force and significance of its original ex- 
pression in English. 

Our recent difficult relations with Ger- 
many and England have produced from 
Washington a State correspondence notable 
not only for the spirit of dignity and vast 
patience which has animated it, but for the 
simplicity and correctness of its form. It 
signifies both background and efficiency. 

These high-pressure foreign affairs have 
been the most conspicuous recent work of 
the State Department, no different in 
character from its customary functions, 
carried on hitherto in the obscurity of 
peace and the national indifference to 
foreign affairs, but thrown into sharp 
prominence now by the all-absorbing focus 
of the great war. In this capacity the 
Department is the agency whereby this 
nation authoritatively speaks to other na- 
tions; it is, in a way, its memory, its con- 
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science, and, when the need arises, the 
vocalization and record of its intent. 

Although supreme for the moment in 
national attention this foreign correspon- 
dence is, however, only a very small part 
of the daily work of the Department. 


THE DAY’S WORK 


The Department of State at Washington 
with its roster of 226 employees is the cen- 
tral home office of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services, which together include an 
additional force of 1,036 public servants 
scattered all over the world. These are the 
ambassadors and ministers, consuls-general 
and consuls, secretaries of embassy and of 
legation, vice and deputy consuls, marshals, 
clerks, interpreters, etc., all of whom are 
under the control and direction of the De- 
partment of State, carrying out its instruc- 
tions and reporting to it regularly from 
their respective localities. 

Thus at the same time this administrative 
octopus has its tentacles vitalized from 
Peking to Stockholm, from Buenos Aires 
to Petrograd. The Government of the 
United States is in intimate relations—to 
take one territory only—with twenty other 
American republics all the time, and there 
are at Washington more diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries than in any 
other capital in the world. 

On the same day this branch of the Gov- 
ernment is bringing pressure to bear on the 
Haitian lack-of-government to protect 
American holders of Haitian railroad and 
electric light bonds, watching a mercurial 
and many-headed Mexico, clearing a way 
for American Red Cross units in Servia and 
Poland, keeping tabs on American mission- 
aries in Turkey, and maintaining, despite 
the antipathy of the Pacific Coast, a modus 
vivendi with Japan. Thus, every day and 
all day, in all parts of the world, the State 
Department, its policies strained but un- 
changed by the war, is looking after Amer- 
ican rights and privileges and watching 
over its citizens. 

It is also helping to push the trade of 
those citizens who try to trade abroad. 

Under the consular division of the State 
Department is an organized force of more 
than eight hundred men whose particular 
job it is to help the American exporter sell 
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his product. Their assistance costs him 
nothing. His consul at Mukden, Man- 
churia, will tell him just what kinds of 
piece goods the North Chinaman will and 
will not buy, and what competition the 
manufacturer will have to meet in that 
Japanned market. His Government’s 
agent at Constantinople can tell him just 
the kind of agricultural machinery the 
Turk will need to harvest in eventual peace 
the Asiatic wheat fields which are now being 
plowed and harrowed by war. In Vladi- 
vostock or in Valparaiso paid scouts will 
not actually sell his boots and windmills 
for him, but they will keep him from send- 
ing out advertising matter almost useless 
in English, and they will set him right on 
such matters as exchange, credits, and 
local markets for his goods. 

The same outposts who provide all this 
important export information are ready 
also to give importers the special informa- 
tion they desire. And wherever all this 
commercial assistance originates, however 
distant geographically a given American 
interest may be, it all centres on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and 17th Street in Washing- 
ton, where the State Department crowds 
with the Army and Navy Department the 
huge administration building which, with 
the more beautiful Treasury structure on 
the other side, flanks the White House. 
On one side of the White House, the 
Whence, the Whither, and the Why; on 
the other side, the Wherewithal. 


DEPARTMENTAL PHASES 


In Secretary Root’s time “under the 
Empire” the State Department was organ- 
ized as a kind of happy family, and it had 
a happy family’s codperative efficiency. In 
1906, Mr. Root reorganized the consular and 
diplomatic services and began a rearrange- 
ment of the Department in Washington. 

Under Secretary Knox, in the Taft 
Administration, the whole character of the 
Department changed. Mr. Huntington 
Wilson, first Assistant Secretary of State, 
with his chief’s cordial approval and back- 
ing in 1909 reorganized most of the estab- 
lishment very much on the lines of a big 
department store. 

On paper the new arrangement was 
good; it lent itself admirably to graphic 
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representation by chart. Nominally well- 
codrdinated, it proved ineffective in practi- 
cal operation for the primary reason that 
the business of a State Department cannot 
properly be carried out on the methods of a 
department store. Mr. Knox’s office was 
over-organized and under-vitalized. It was 
little more than a shell. 

With the coming of Mr. Bryan a disor- 
ganization set in, but no real vitality was 
injected to counterbalance it. A condition 
of semi-chaos resulted. Toward this con- 
dition several causes were contributory. 
Mr. Wilson more than any President for 
many years—partly by native disposition, 
partly from necessity—has been his own 
Secretary of State. Mr. Bryan has con- 
clusively demonstrated to the country at 
large and to himself his own unfitness for 
the high office he occupied. 

And in addition to his own personal un- 
fitness for the secretaryship he still further 
weakened the department’s efficiency by 
injecting into its personnel several political 
appointees who had had no training and 
who have shown little aptitude for their 
important and exacting duties. 

With a deep relief those who appreci- 
ated the Department’s responsibilities and 
understood its weaknesses saw Mr. Lansing 
succeed to the secretaryship. The present 
Secretary of State is resolutely bent upon 
strengthening and building up the depart- 
ment of which he is the head. 


ORGANIZATION 


The State Department has what the 
Army has, and what the Navy ought to 
have, a general staff. The Secretary of 
State is its chief. Next in order to him and 
acting in his absence is the Counselor, who 
is really the Under-Secretary of State. For 
some strange reason Congress balked at 
this term, which has the best possible 
precedent in the foundations of our foreign 
affairs, so that the late Henry Hoyt, who 
was in 1909 nominated in Mr. Knox’s bill 
for Under-Secretary, could only be con- 
firmed as the first “Counselor.” 

Next below the Counselor come the three 
assistant secretaries in order, Mr. John E. 
Osborne, Mr. Alvey A. Adee, and Mr. 
William Phillips, the first distinguished 
from the other two in rating only by a 
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difference of $500 in salary. The other 
officers on the general staff are Mr. Wilbur 
J. Carr, director of the consular service, 
Mr. Cone Johnson, solicitor, and Mr. 
Benjamin G. Davis, chief clerk. 

Working under the general staff are 
eight chiefs of bureaus with their separate 
staffs of clerks: Diplomatic, Consular, 
Index and Archives, Accounts, Library, 
Appointments, Citizenship, and Trade 
Advisers. In addition the politico-geo- 
graphical jurisdiction of the department is 
divided for more specialized management 
into the four divisions of 


(1) Western European Affairs; 
(2) Latin-American Affairs; 
(3) Near Eastern Affairs; and 
(4) Far East@n Affairs. 


Each one of these geographical divisions 
is nominally under the management of an 
officer of the diplomatic service who has 
himself had experience in the territory he 
directs. For example, Mr. Williams, of 
the Far Eastern Division, has lived twenty- 
five years in China as a missionary, inter- 
preter, consul, and secretary of the legation 
at Peking; Mr. Bryan’s conception of poli- 
tics has placed at the head of the Division 
of Near Eastern Affairs a political ap- 
pointee who has had no experience in his 
territory; and Mr. Bryan’s inefficiency left 
the Division of Latin-American Affairs 
without any chief at all. At the time 
when Latin-American affairs are assuming 
an importance for us they have never had 
before, that division of the State Depart- 
ment is less qualified than for many years 
to deal appropriately with the volume and 
the importance of its business. The Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs is in 
good hands under the direction of .Mr. 
William Phillips, third Assistant Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Walker Smith, of the 
diplomatic service. 

It is the theory of our Government that a 
Secretary of State shall be responsible for 
the conduct of our foreign relations. Liv- 
ingston, the first Secretary, was responsible 
whenever Congress would let him be. Mr. 
Hay and Mr. Root were responsible to a 
high degree. Mr. Bryan was irresponsible. 
Since the early days of the Republic, Con- 
gress has ceased to meddle in the immediate 
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conduct of foreign relations, reserving its 
authority for review and confirmation. 


THE WORK OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Lansing’s day’s work is varied. He 
goes to the White House and talks with the 
President. When he attends Cabinet 
meetings once or twice a week, he is ex- 
pected to have the status quo at his finger’s 
ends. He often has to sign a stack of corre- 
spondence, credentials, etc., a foot and a 
half in cross section before he goes home at 
night, although his signature is necessary 
only to documents in which the Govern- 
ment is directly represented. He must 
also receive the representatives of foreign 
governments unless he can shunt them off, 
as he often does, into Mr. Phillips’s or Mr. 
Anderson’s_ offices. When Congress is 
in session he is apt to be interrupted several 
times a day by calls from members of Con- 
gress and he must keep in touch with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. Every bit of his spare time ought 
to be devoted, and in Mr. Lansing’s case is 
devoted, to the study of important diplo- 
matic relations either actually before the 
Administration or looming up ahead of it. 
In a good deal of this work he is assisted by 
the Counselor who, aloof from regular 
departmental office work, devotes most 
of his time to the preparation of opinions 
requiring study and the searching of au- 
thorities. When Mr. Lansing is away 
from Washington the Counselor has to 
drop this academic work to step into his 
chief’s shoes. 

The First Assistant Secretary theoreti- 
cally does not specialize, but should be pre- 
pared, in the absence of both Secretary and 
Counselor, to assume the duties of Secre- 
tary of State. The present incumbent of 
this office has never acted in this capacity. 
It is not unfair to Mr. Osborne to say that 
he has paid the penalty of a purely political 
appointment in merely occupying, not ca- 
pably administering, the duties of his office. 
The official in his position ought to be in 
close touch with all the large questions of 
our foreign policy so as to relieve the Secre- 
tary as far as may be of his enormous 
burdens. Mr. Osborne has been incapable 
of relieving his chief of any of his burdens 
except in a general oversight of accounts 
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and a very tentative and shrinking touch 
on Mexican affairs. 

The office of Second Assistant Secretary 
of State has been during the recent incum- 
bency of Mr. Adee partially withdrawn 
into academic shades. Mr. Adee has held 
this office ever since his first appointment 
in 1886. In that time he has been a most 
useful public servant. He has now grown 
to be a walking archives. Every important 
State document is taken to Mr. Adee for 
correction in phraseology before it is sent. 
A thorough reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of State, while providing for Mr. 
Adee’s peculiar corrective and standardiz- 
ing usefulness, ought to bring the office of 
Second Secretary out into the sunlight of a 
more vigorous administrative capacity. 

For different reasons, then, neither the 
First nor the Second Assistant takes any 
appreciable amount of real work off the 
shoulders of the Secretary of State. Mr. 
William Phillips, Third Secretary, a Repub- 
lican who held the same office under Mr. 
Root, was appointed because he could 
somewhat relieve the situation and he has 
done so. His job is the maintenance and 
administrative direction of the diplomatic 
service, in which territory since the war 
began his work has been multiplied. His 
abilities and long experience in the diplo- 
matic service make him most useful. 

One of the hardest worked men in Wash- 
ington is Mr. Carr, the director of the 
Consular Service, who, in addition to the 
enormous territory and the varied activi- 
ties covered by his jurisdiction, is constantly 
helping the chiefs of other departments to 
do their work. You will find him in his 
place on the second floor of the Depart- 
ment every afternoon long after the daily 
migration of time-servers has flowed 
out of the Department when, promptly 
at four-thirty, their prescribed time-ser- 
vice is over. 

The office of Solicitor is a whole State 
Department in itself. Mr. Cone Johnson 
and his subordinates have to take up and 
decide questionsof aninconceivable variety: 
What right has a native-born American 
citizen residing in America to inherit the 
personal property in Turkey of another 
native-born American citizen who dies in 
Turkey; what right have American citizens 
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to display American colors upon leased 
foreign-owned and foreign-built ships; the 
interpretation of all kinds of treaties; the 
policy of using our good offices for the 
protection of Chinese subjects in South 
America; the question of stopping the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Alberta from rescinding the concession of a 
Canadian corporation financed by American 
citizens—all this is merely scratching the 
surface of Mr. Johnson’s day’s work. The 
files of his office include the materials for 
new sets of Conrad and Kipling, two or 


A WISE NOVICE 


N ADMIRABLE _ illustration 


of the kind of quiet, sober 
reasoning which experience has 
shown to be the only sure 
road to success in the field of 
personal investment is furnished in a letter 
recently received by the Financial Depart- 


ment of the WorLp’s Work from a man 
living in a Middle Western city. 

The writer of the letter in question began 
by saying that he had been a business man 
for many years, engaged entirely in a man- 
ufacturing line, and that he had found 
during that time little occasion for outside 
investment. He presumed, therefore, as 
he modestly expressed it, that he would 
have to be considered in the novice class. 

Beginning with some general ideas about 
investment, he said, he desired now 
“to make a business of it for his own edu- 
cation,” and particularly so that he might 
be able to handle properly about a hundred 
thousand dollars lately received from the 
sale of some of his holdings, together with 
an additional amount of considerable size 
that would be in hand later on. 

He explained that his estate would all go 
eventually to his wife and daughter, and 
that, therefore, he wanted everything on 
his list of investments reasonably easy to 
handle, although there was no immediate 
need for worry along that line. 

His fundamental requirements were set 
forth thus: 

“Of course, security is naturally fore- 
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three Hague conventions, and a library 
of “Histories of Our Own Times.” 

So important, indeed, and so distinct is 
the Solicitor’s office that there is a good 
chance of its becoming too independent. 
The Solicitor is in the first place paid by the 
Department of Justice, and there is a feeling 
among some of the best thinkers in the 
State Department that some of the duties 
of this office ought to be merged with the 
Counselor’s in an “Under Secretaryship,” 
if Congress can be persuaded to that term, 
separately established. 
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most. Yield comes next; and convertibility, 
| think, comes next. | find myself uncom- 
fortable with securities which have no real 
market. I like the feeling that, if necess- 
ary, | can raise a reasonable amount of 
money quickly, and without borrowing. 
This may come partly from the idea that, 
if an opportunity offers, | may want to get 
actively into business again.” 

Then he added significantly that it 
seemed best to him to start with a plan as 
to the kinds of securities, and the propor- 
tions of each; and, having agreed upon a 
plan, to stick to it consistently, reinvesting 
from time to time as occasion required. 

His own general notions about the matter 
he summarized in the following manner: 


YIELD PER 


NATURE OF INVESTMENT — CENT. OF 


CENT, TOTAL IN- 


VESTMENT 
Bonds—Municipal and _ public 
utility, not'more than ten years 
torun,if possible . . . . 5 30 
Bonds—Industrial, and local ser- 
ial, not toolongterm. . . 54 20 
Real estate mortgages on im- 
proved local property, to run 
3to5 years. . . ae 
Stocks—Railroad and industrial 
Cy ny 
Common stocks, slightly specula- 
tive, such as Atchison; and in- 
dustrial specialties of which 
something is known of man- 
agement . 


Average yield on total 
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This plan, as his “maiden effort,’ he 
said he realized might be entirely wrong; 
therefore, he wanted some criticisms, based 
on the assumption that he would be en- 
tirely dependent upon income for living 
expenses, and taking such account as might 
seem necessary of the possibility that the 
sum to be invested might be eventually as 
much as $200,000. He wondered whether, 
in the latter event, an average yield of a 
little better than 5.65 per cent. might not 
be obtained with safety. 

In looking at the situation of this corres- 
pondent it will doubtless strike some in- 
vestors that the amount of resources at 
his disposal removes him from the “aver- 
age” class, and renders the solution of his 
problem possible only by the application 
of special investment rules. But that idea 
is erroneous, for, after all, the same funda- 
mental principles apply to the cases of 
both large and small investors. 

Indeed, the situation of this man, in 
many essential respects, is typical of the 
situation of thousands of investors who are 
continually searching for the “trouble- 
proof” way of employing surplus money 
safely for income purposes. It is timely, 
therefore, to set down briefly in the form of 
an article a few of the more or less obvious 
criticisms suggested by the plan as out- 
lined; and to try to discover, if possible, 
their application to the average case. 

It is at once apparent that among the 
purposes this investor has in mind, one of 
the foremost is to get “counterpoise,” or 
to avoid the careless distribution of the 
risks, which many are prone to forget, some- 
times, are inseparable from all investment. 
And the general method which he suggests 
is, on the whole, well adapted to the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. It is, in fact, 
a fine example of the product of the logical 
thought of a practical man, recognizing, as 
many business men have failed, unfortu- 
nately, to recognize, that the investment of 
money outside the circle of one’s daily 
pursuit involves principles and practices 
which do not apply to the personal super- 
vision of a particular enterprise. 

It recognizes the essential characteristic 
of stability, which practical experience has 
revealed in the real estate mortgage, in the 
municipal bond, and perhaps, to a some- 
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what less degree in the higher grade. utility 
bond, contemplating, as will be seen, the 
investment of the bulk of the funds in those 
three classes of securities. 

It seeks by perhaps the simplest means 
available to defend the bulk of the estate 
against depreciation, and to eliminate the 
“uncomfortable feeling’”’ which many in- 
vestors find in holding securities with no 
real market; namely, by the choice of issues 
from the short-term category. And in 
this connection it suggests the “serial”’ 
bond, now extensively available in the 
municipal as well as other fields, as a type 
of investment whose advantages will be 
more widely appreciated by shrewd in- 
vestors as time goes on. 

It takes into properly balanced account 
the advantages of established, dividend- 
paying stocks of the investment grade, and 
even the wisdom of sprinkling in a few 
slightly speculative issues, giving higher 
revenue and some chance of ultimate ad- 
vance. And again in this connection it 
suggests a most important rule for discrim- 
inating—especially among industrial issues 


_—namely, some knowledge of the manage- 


ment of the issuing corporations. 

For an investment of this kind, to be 
made under existing market conditions, 
and without altering in any essential par- 
ticular its present purpose, it is probably 
true that this investor’s calculation of possi- 
ble income is just about that which would 
be indicated by the average conservative 
banking authority. If a higher average 
rate of income were to be sought, it is 
likely that similar authority would recom- 
mend a somewhat more minute division 
of the funds. 

In broadening the scope of the invest- 
ment under those circumstances, or in pro- 
viding for the employment of any addi- 
tional funds, consideration would logically 
be extended to the farm mortgage, the 
railroad bond, and the utility stock of es- 
tablished earning power and market sta- 
bility. 

In that form the estate might be passed 
along under the supervision of a careful, 
honest banker, with about as much assur- 


- ance as one could reasonably expect that 


it would continue to produce a safe and 
adequate income. 





HOW THE FOREIGN NATIONS FINANCE 
THE WAR 


HOW GERMANY, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA HOARDED GOLD IN PREPARATION FOR WAR— 
THE BIGGEST LOAN IN HISTORY—GERMANY’S UNIQUE METHODS OF FINANCE 


BY 
JAMES R. MERRIAM 


DMOND THERY, an eminent 
economist of France, made a 
calculation a few weeks ago, 
based upon such trustworthy 
statistics as were then avail- 

able, that the first year’s cost of the Euro- 
pean war has been about $17,400,000,000, 
—for the seven Allies, approximately 
$10,000,000,000; for Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey, approximately $7,400,000,000. 
This does not include such items as esti- 
mated trade losses, property damage, and 
decreased productive power. 

These amazing figures not only raise 
again the oft repeated question, how long 
can Europe’s resources bear the strain of 
such unparalleled military activity, but 
also prompt an inquiry into the ways and 
means by which the already huge expendi- 
tures have been financed. 

Everybody understands, of course, that 
these extraordinary expenditures must re- 
present, for the most part, borrowed money, 
since experience has shown that war does 
not decrease materially such national ex- 
penditures as are provided for by the 
ordinary sources of public revenue, and 
that those sources cannot be made produc- 
tive of larger yields to meet the demands 
of a crisis—that, indeed, their yields are 
often temporarily decreased. 

But to borrow. money, nations, no less 
than individuals, must have credit, which 
so far as a nation is concerned is based on 
gold. It is an interesting fact that Ger- 
many, France, and Russia were preparing 
credit long before the assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke, as if there had been 
a premonition of that or some other im- 
pending event destined to confront them 
with the supreme emergency of a world war. 


Thus, the great State banks of Germany, 
France, and Russia, the three institutions 
long regarded as responsible for the fi- 
nances of the European Continent in peace 
and in war, had been noticeably persistent 
since the middle of 1913 in their efforts to 
accumulate gold. Hence, in June, 1914, 
we find Sir Felix Schuster, at the meeting 
of the Union of London & Smith’s Bank, 
urging his belief in the necessity for 
strengthening the British gold reserve. 
These additions to the various European 
reserves, Sir Felix said, were the result, 
“not of natural commercial or monetary 
conditions, but of a deliberate policy,’ and 
afforded “considerably increased strength 
in the event of grave political or financial 
difficulties arising.” 

But accumulated gold serves to fortify a 
nation’s credit only through its use as the 
foundation of the currency by means of 
which trade and industry are carried on and 
made to flourish. For, after all, a nation’s 
credit is but the reflection of the condition 
of the private business of its citizens taken 
as a whole. 

It was this fundamental fact that ac- 
counted for the world-wide financial dead- 
lock at the outbreak of hostilities, and 
forced even neutral America to resort to 
financial expedients of the most extraordin- 
ary nature, such as the embargo on the 
security markets; the issuance of emer- 
gency currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act; and the formation of the $100,000,- 
ooo “ gold pool” with which to pay our 
most pressing debts to Europe. 

The success with which our ownetremen- 
dous difficulties have slowly but surely been 
overcome need not be recounted here 
How well Great Britain’s financial strate- 
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gem succeeded, however, in establishing 
that nation’s business firmly on the basis 
of the new conditions created by the war, 
is shown by the ease in the London money 
market at the time the Government entered 
upon the first stage of the practical test of 
its credit. During that stage hundreds of 
millions of dollars were borrowed for the 
prosecution of the war on the security of 
Treasury bills, or short term obligations 
having an average of six months to run, at 
the satisfactory rates of 2% to 3} per cent. 

The second stage of war borrowing, 
marked by the appearance of the longer 
term, direct Government loan, was entered 
upon by Great Britain in November after 
about $450,000,000 had been raised by 
means of the preliminary, short term 
“bills.” The first loan of $1,'750,000,000— 
up to that time the largest single issue of 
securities in the financial history of the 
world—was in the form of bonds to run for 
ten to thirteen years at 33 per cent. interest. 
It was offered and quickly taken up at 
95, making the cost of the money to the 
Government about 4 per cent. 

But the success of this enormous financial 
undertaking was not achieved without the 
aid of yet another unique expedient, de- 
signed to counteract the embargo that was 
still laid upon the investment markets, and 
to make up in other «ways for the low rate 
of interest of the new securities. This ex- 
pedient was an agreement by which the 
Bank of England guaranteed to the pur- 
chasers of the new 33’s the privilege of bor- 
rowing on them at the Bank during the first 
three years at the full issue price, and at 
one per cent. below the Bank rate prevail- 
ing at the time of application for the loan. 

The kind of success which the Govern- 
ment found it had insured, however, by 
offering these advantageous terms was not 
exactly the kind for which it had hoped. 
It was not of the popular brand. In fact, 
the records show that less than one fourth 
of the subscriptions to the loan came from 
sources other than the banks, insurance 
companies, and other large financial in- 
stitutions. 

Clearly, something would have to be done 
to secure the céoperation of the English 
public in the national financial plan, with 
which, despite the vast sums already 
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raised, financiers agreed that probably only 
a beginning had been made. 

Suggested solutions of the problem went 
even to the length of an absurd scheme of 
compulsory investment in war bonds of a 
small proportion of salaries, wages, and 
separation allowances. But it remained 
for the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, to show a shrewd 
appreciation of the real financial problem 
confronting the nation: first, by advocating 
for the second big loan announced in June 
an interest rate of 43 per cent. in bold re- 
cognition of the fact that even the tradi- 
tionally staunch credit of the British Gov- 
ernment could not reasonably be expected 
to ride an even keel throughout such a 
storm; second, by proposing to exchange 
the new 4} per cent. war bonds for the 
older 23 and 232 per cent. ‘Government 
annuities” as well as the 33’s of the first 
war loan on even terms for the latter and 
a basis adjusted at about the market 
price of the former, on the condition, how- 
ever, that holders of the old securities 
subscribe in cash for the same amount 
they originally subscribed for; third, by 
agreeing that if in the future the Gov- 
ernment should find it necessary to pay a 
still higher rate for money, the present loan 
would at once conform to the new basis; 
and last, but not least, by “democratizing 
the finance of the State,” in riding rough- 
shod over time-honored British precedent, 
and arranging to sell the new bonds in de- 
nominations as low as twenty-five dollars, 
and interest-bearing vouchers in denomina- 
tions as low as one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, through the post offices and other 
agencies convenient for the small investor. 

The response to this appeal carries its 
own comment. As officially announced, it 
has enriched the Exchequer of Great Bri- 
tain by $3,000,000,000, of which more than 
$75,000,000 is represented by 550,000 or 
more separate subscriptions at par for small 
allotments received through the post offices. 

Adding to these two permanent loans the 
outstanding Treasury bills, together with 
the commitments made in the English 
money market on Colonial, Russian, 


French, and other European Government 
obligations—for England has had to give 
financial assistance to all her allies—it 
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does not seem too much to place the direct 
financial burden now being carried on ac- 
count of the war by this nation alone at 
well over six billions of dollars. 

And in the light of that enormous sum, 
the full significance of the Treasury orders 
last February, prescribing conditions under 
which new issues of capital might be made 
in the English market, becomes apparent. 
Those orders, it will be recalled, provided 
that the official test of “advisability in the 
national interest’”’ would have to be applied 
in all cases of issues for undertakings in the 
United Kingdom, and the test of “urgent 
necessity and special circumstances” in all 
cases of issues for undertakings in the 
British Empire overseas; while issues or 
participations in issues for undertakings 
outside the British Empire were forbidden 
altogether. 


, HOW GERMANY FINANCED ITS WAR LOAN 


Although the Bank of England has not, 
since the beginning of the war, exercised 
its right to issue new notes without the 
gold “cover” required by law, nor failed 


in its obligation to pay its notes in gold, it 
was by the immediate adoption of such 
expedients that the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many met the crisis as it developed in that 
country. Germany’s preliminary finan- 
cing, moreover, after the expenditure of the 
golden store that had been kept at Spandau, 
was done directly by the Reichsbank with- 
out immediate resort to the public issue 
of short term bills, although millions have 
since been raised on 5 per cent. Treasury 
notes, having an average of five years to 
run, at a net cost to the Government of 
about 53 per cent. for the money. 

With characteristic thoroughness in pre- 
paration, Germany seems to have been the 
first of the nations involved in the great 
war to provide for the more permanent 
financing of her expenditures. Not only 
that, but the expedient which she has de- 
vised as a means of avoiding a general 
moratorium, insuring the successful issue 
of her loans, and at the same time supplying 
the demands of the country for small cur- 
rency, is an uncommonly ingenious one. 

Of itself this device is not new. It served 
Germany in a more or less modest way 
throughout the crises of 1848, 1866, and 


1870. It takes the form of a system of 
loan banks, organized under the auspices 
of the Reichsbank, for the purpose of lend- 
ing money on stocks, bonds, and certain 
other kinds of collateral. The funds of 
these banks are really a special currency 
in the form of “bonds” which, although not 
legal tender as between individuals, are 
honored by the Imperial Bank, even to the 
extent of being used by that institution, 
among other forms of paper, as part cover 
for its notes. This means that Germany 
has departed partially from the gold basis. 

At last accounts, these loan banks were 
lending up to 75 per cent. on German and 
Prussian State bonds; up to 4o and 50 per 
cent. on the shares of large German com- 
panies; and apparently up to about 40 per 
cent. on certain American bonds. Among 
other classes of acceptable collateral are in- 
cluded gold and silver ware, copper, brass, 
tin, lead and zinc, wool and cotton, raw 
sugar, alcohol, and potash. 

The operations of Germany’s loan banks 
have been criticised on the ground that they 
appear merely to transfer to the Govern- 
ment capital that is raised by engaging 
the public in progressively increasing debt. 
But these operations have probably been 
on a much smaller scale than generally sup- 
posed. It has, for instance, been officially 
stated that the first German war loan 
in September, 1914, of which about 
$824,000,000 Imperial 5 per cent. bonds 
and $238,000,000 Treasury notes were 
taken by more than a million subscribers, 
was financed through the aid of these banks 
to a far less extent than had been antici- 
pated; furthermore, that all the loan bonds 
then paid in have since been liquidated. 
And of the subscriptions amounting to 
more than $2,250,000,000 for the second 
big war loan, the official figures show only 
about 8} per cent. obtained through the 
loan banks. So that it seems as if the issue 
of this special currency in Germany must 
still be far below the authorized maximum 
of $174,000,000. 

Another interesting development in Ger- 
many’s emergency finance is found in her 
system of “war credit banks,” which have 
been formed in most of the large cities un- 
der the auspices. of chambers of commerce, 
municipal governments, and existing credit 
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banks, to supplement the loan banks by 
lending on mortgages and other kinds of 
negotiable paper. These institutions have 
apparently played little, if any, part in the 
nation’s financial operations thus far, but 
they are said to possess abundant potential 
resources that can immediately be called 
into play, if pressing needs arise. The cur- 
rency that these “‘war credit banks” lend is, 
of course, not based upon gold reserves. 


AUSTRIA, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA 


The principal emergency measures 
adopted by Austria, France, and Russia 
immediately following the declaration of 
war consisted in the suspension of their 
respective bank acts, and the declaration 
of general moratoria, although, asin the case 
of Germany, Austria now has her war 
loan banks which issue non-interest-bearing 
“bonds,’”’ so-called, against collateral— 
with the provision, however, that the banks 
may grant loans only after proof has been 
submitted that the funds asked for are to be 
used in carrying on industries giving em- 
ployment to people who would otherwise be 
out of work. The Dual Monarchy’s loans 
have amounted to about $1,500,000,000, 
at 6 per cent. 

To meet preliminary war expenditures, 
France, fortunately, had on hand a fund of 
$167,000,000 that had been raised by a 
35 per cent. loan only a few weeks before 
it became necessary to mobilize. She has 
since borrowed liberally—to the extent of 
more than a billion dollars—directly from 
the Bank of France, in addition to selling 


publicly, at an average of ninety-five, three, — 


six, and twelve months 5 per cent. Treas- 
ury obligations known as “National De- 
fense Bonds.” And this, thanks to the 
proverbial thrift of the French people, 
without the adoption so far of expedients 
more unusual than arranging for the sale 
of the bonds through the tobacco shops, 
post offices, and savings banks; authorizing 
the Bank of France to accept the bonds as 
collateral for loans and to discount them 
like other paper within prescribed limits; 
and giving to their holders the preferential 
right to subscribe to the forthcoming long 
term bonds. 

Russia’s loans, amounting to more than 
$2,500,000,000, have been for the most part 
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in the form of Treasury bills of short term, 
bearing 5 per cent. interest and issued in 
denominations as low as twenty-five dollars 
to give them a popular aspect. 


SOME EFFECTS ON AMERICAN FINANCE 


Yet the huge dimensions of these borrow- 
ing operations and the extraordinary char- 
acter of the inducements that have already 
been found necessary to tempt capital to 
work for war tell only part of the story of 
the financial strain that is being put upon 
fighting Europe. There remains the knotty 
problem with which she has been con- 
fronted by the remarkable reversal of 
the position of the United States from 
that of a large debtor to that of a huge 
creditor of Europe. 

It is a familiar fact that the “balance of 
trade” in favor of this country, due to the 
purchases here of vast quantities of war 
munitions, foodstuffs, and supplies of 
various sorts, now amounts to more than a 
billion dollars, with every present prospect 
of continuing to increase. 


EUROPE’S DEPRECIATING SURRENCY 


The seriousness of Europe’s problem of 
how to pay for these purchases, while pre- 
vented from offsetting them in any sub- 
stantial way either by the visible or invisi- 
ble balances that stand to her credit under 
normal trade conditions, has been empha- 
sized by the badly upset market here for 
foreign bills of exchange. Thus, at one 
time only a few weeks ago “sterling ex- 
change”’ stood here at a discount that re- 
presented a depreciation in Great Britain’s 
currency, as compared with the American 
dollar, of approximately 2 per cent. At 
the same time exchange on Paris stood at a 
discount that represented a 10 per cent. 
depreciation in the French franc; while 
German and Russian currencies showed 
depreciation of about 15 and 20 per cent., 
respectively. The foreign exchange ex- 
perts are careful to point out, however, that 
in such unprecedented circumstances this 
does not necessarily mean that the cur- 
rencies of these countries are depressed to 
any such extent in the home markets. 

To a considerable extent, of course, these 
tendencies in the exchange market have 
been checked by the large banking credits 
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established here by several of the debtor 
countries largely through the medium of 
the system of acceptance provided for by 
the Federal Reserve Act; by the return to 
this market of a good many millions of 
American securities formerly owned in 
Europe; and even by the actual shipment of 
a certain amount of gold, grudgingly given 
up by Europe, where it is so sorely needed 
as support for the enormously increased 
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issues of paper currency, and just about as 
reluctantly added to our own supply, al- 
ready more than adequate to the country’s 
legitimate needs. 

These measures have failed, however, to 
counterbalance at all effectively the per- 
sistent outward movement of merchandise. 
And it is for that reason that Europe’s 
financial problem has a phase with which 
this country is deeply concerned. 


HELPING HAITI 


THE POTENTIALLY RICHEST AND ACTUALLY POOREST OF THE WEST INDIES—HOW 
GERMAN AND FRENCH INTERESTS HAVE SOUGHT A FOOTHOLD WHILE 
THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN UNWILLING TO HELP THE 


BLACK REPUBLIC HELP 


ITSELF—A CLOSE CALL 


FOR THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


BY 


GEORGE 


HILE we have _ been 

thinking and reading 

of the war in Europe, 

the materials for a not 

impossibleinternational 
strife have been simmering almost unno- 
ticed for a year or more in the Caribbean. 
The war has prevented, or perhaps only 
postponed, an international crisis in which 
the United States was, and is now, pri- 
marily concerned. 

In Haiti the critical conditions, greatly 
accentuated by the war, continue, although 
from Haiti the war has drawn the alert 
attention of the two European nations 
chiefly concerned. Relieved thus from 
immediate foreign pressure, the American 
Government still faces a very difficult 
problem in this potentially richest and 
actually poorest island in the West Indies. 

The gist of the situation is something 
like this: The Haitian Administration of 
the late President Guillaume Sam came to 
a bloody close on July 28th, while the 
revolutionists, under a “general” who re- 
joices in the name of Bobo, were seeking 
its authority in the north. This was merely 
the last chapter in a series of revolutions 
which have paralyzed the industry of the 
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country for the last two years. Before the 
European war began France and Germany 
had brought pressure to bear in Haiti and 
at Washington to put an end to the chaos. 
The communication of the German Gov- 
ernment was couched in terms very nearly 
peremptory. 

The war has given both these nations 
all they can do at home. In their councils 
Haiti is for the moment shelved, although, 
strange as it may seem, each has during 
the summer continued to emphasize its 
claims and its grievances to the State De- 
partment at Washington. The American 
Government has professed itself willing to 
go in and take charge of the Haitian cus- 
toms, the only source of revenue there is 
in the Republic, to enable the Haitian Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations. Hitherto 
this willingness to help has been rejected 
for the very good reason that any Haitian 
Administration which would accept a 
foreign administration of its customs 
revenues would automatically go out of 
office. Up to the middle of July the United 
States was unwilling to land marines in 
Haiti to protect whatever administration 
might accept its proposals. The situation, 
then, has been: Haiti, even if it would, 
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could not accept our good offices unless 
forcible intervention made the practical 
carrying out of these good offices possible. 
President Wilson had been unwilling to take 
the step of forcible intervention in Haiti, 
even though the island might thus be saved 
in spite of itself, because of the inevitable 
bearing of such action upon his entire 
Pan American policy. However, the 
murder of 160 political prisoners at Port- 
au-Prince, followed by the retaliatory 
murder of President Guillaume Sam, forced 
the President’s hand, and on July 28th, 
Rear-Admiral Caperton landed marines 
to restore order. 

Haiti is a mock republic. With all due 
deference to the hundred-years-old struggle 
of a Negro community to govern itself, 
the intermittent attempt has proved poli- 
tically a failure and out of the political 
failure has grown almost complete economic 
atrophy. Socially the life of the island has 
long been a quaint mixture of bucolic con- 
tent, tempered by occasional homicide. 

Politically Haiti is divided between the 
Ins and the Outs, the latter always neces- 
sarily in a large majority and therefore only 
temporarily out. By the same token, poli- 
tics are very fluid in this republic; the divi- 
sions areeternally interchangeable. In Haiti 
there are no parties, no well established 
principles of government, no platform, no 
planks. About 10 or 15 per cent. of the 
population make their living by politics, 
and to these gentry party, platforms, and 
principles are all summed up in the one 
shibboleth, personal profits. 

This is rather a broad, categorical state- 
ment to make about any Government, but 
it can be abundantly sustained by the 
history of the last hundred years in Haiti, 
beginning in a_patriotically led self- 
emancipation and degenerating into a 
shiftless license. In a criticism so unspar- 
ing it must be understood that there are in 
Haiti many patriotic citizens who resent 
and regret their Government’s condition 
and the pseudo-political methods which 
brought it to such a pass. Moreover, 80 
per cent. or more of the population are not 
in any way concerned with politics. They 
are simple agriculturists who desire only 
to live and let live. The desires of both 
these elements in the population are of no 
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avail against the stratum of active politi- 
cians, “generals,” and agents who subsist 
upon the customs duties of the country. 

Very naturally, as in the case of every 
sick nation with a rich patrimony, Haiti has 
become the object of concern to neighboring 
healthy nations. This attention is in- 
evitable. In the similar cases of China, 
the sick man of the Far East, and of Tur- 
key, the invalid of the Levant, a similar 
condition has aroused territorial and other 
ambitionsin Europe. Thecondition of Haiti 
has aroused specific ambitions in France 
and in Germany and, to a lesser degree, in 
Great Britain and Belgium. Let us see just 
what these ambitions amount to and what 
are the claims upon which they are based. 

The central fact in Haitian finance is the 
so-called Banque Nationale de la Re- 
publique d’Haiti, with its central offices at 
Paris, a branch at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
and another branch in New York City. 
This institution controls practically the 
entire (99 per cent.) foreign debt of Haiti, 
amounting to $27,000,000 gold. Fifty per 
cent. of its stock is held at present by 
French interests, 40 per cent. by nominal 
American stockholders, and 10 per cent. by 
the German Disconto Gesellschaft, of Berlin. 
Scattered sporadically throughout this list 
of stockholders are about twenty or thirty 
Haitians, each one of them owning a small 
amount. 

Up to 1910 this institution was entirely 
French, under the name of “La Banque 
Nationale d’Haiti,” originally established 
in 1875. It was a badly managed affair 
and in 1910 it was thoroughly reorganized 
with the two central ideas of establishing 
monetary reform in the Black Republic and 
of obtaining joint administration of its 
customs. With these ends in view it was 
deemed advisable to admit German partici- 
pation and, as a political safeguard to the 
reorganized bank, it was considered wise 
also to include American investment. 

The transactions incident to this reor- 
ganization are exceedingly interesting. 
In 1910 a Haitian commission went to 
Paris to assist in the reorganization of the 
bank at its central offices. At the same 
time some other interested Haitians went 
into conclave with German mercantile 
interests at Port-au-Prince, and this group 
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made emphatic representations through the 
Haitian agent of Thalmann & Co., which 
has a branch office in Paris. The New York 
office of this German banking company 
is Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company. 

The German-Haitian group did not at 
first want American participation. What- 
ever the French stockholders might have 
done in the premises was defeated by the 
emphatic attitude of the French Govern- 
ment not to allow German participation 
without the inclusion of American capital. 
This fact throws an interesting light upon 
that phase of the Monroe Doctrine which 
is staged in the Caribbean. 

As at present constituted, then, there are 
no German individual shareholders in the 
National Bank of Haiti, the German block 
of stock, only about 2,500 out of a total of 
40,000 shares, being all held by the Discon- 
to Gesellschaft. The individual share- 
holders are all Frenchmen, Americans, and 
Haitians, but the character of some of the 
American shareholders may or may not 
throw some interpretative light upon the 
small proportion of the total stock held in 
Germany. The chief American share- 
holders are Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com- 
pany, Speyer & Company, Hallgarten & 
Company, firms Germanic in their affilia- 
tions, and the National City Bank. 

Responsive to the international align- 
ment of the shareholders is the board of 
directors, which includes the following 
gentlemen: Messrs. Casenave, recently 
elected president of the bank, Mallet, 
Bosquet, Poisson, Girode, and Cere; and 
Messrs. Wehrhane, McRoberts, Rosen, 
and Davis, of New York. M. Casenave, 
sent here by the French Government, to- 
gether with M. Paul Santallier, director 
general of the bank, has been for some time 
conferring in New York with Mr. R. L. 
Farnham, of the National City Bank, and 
the last-named American representatives 
of the board of directors. 

According to the regulations of the bank 
the board of directors should normally 
have twelve members. The German repre- 
sentative tactfully resigned at the begin- 
ning of the war. The New York directors 
meet in New York separately from their 
Paris colleagues in order thus better to 
handle such business as is left to the bank. 


Except for this international establish- 
ment there is no direct foreign banking 
organization in the island of Haiti, but a 
large amount of the financial obligations 
of successive administrations has been 
negotiated through German mercantile 
agents of German banks, each transaction 
being apparently purely a private one 
but the inference being somewhat more 
than that. 


RUINOUS LOANS 


These private loans negotiated between 
the grafting Haitian officials, as they totter 
their uneasy interval in authority, and 
German mercantile agents bore ruinous 
rates of interest, so ruinous that the trans- 
actions, so far from helping matters, only 
plunged the exchequer into further difficul- 
ties. For example, in June, 1914, the 
Zamor Government negotiated two loans 
with local German bankers at Port-au- 
Prince. The first one was for $500,000 at 
35 per cent. per annum. This was bad 
enough. The next was much worse. By 
the terms of the second loan negotiated in 
the same month the Zamoristes got only 
54% cents for every dollar obligated. In 
other words, within one year the Govern- 
ment paid approximately $300,000 for the 
original $175,000 actually advanced. 

As has been said, it was one of the chief 
objects of reorganization of the National 
Bank of Haiti to rehabilitate the currency 
of the nation. The monetary reform con- 
templated calling in all unsecured paper 
from circulation and the substitution there- 
for of a guaranteed currency, an operation 
which must eventually precede any healthy 
commercial and financial change in Haiti. 
Repeated efforts to accomplish this reform 
have met with about the same success as 
similar attempts made for many years in 
China. The chief unit in the Haitian cur- 
rency is the gourde, of a nominal par value 
about equal to the American dollar. Need- 
less to say, it has never realized par. Its 
present exchange value is at the rate of 
734 gourdes for one dollar gold. 

On January 15, 1915, President Theo- 
dor, who had succeeded Zamor, issued by 
decree 12,000,000 gourdes in treasury bonds 
of one, two, and five-gourde bills, guaran- 
teed by the acceptances of these bills up to 
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the amount of 20 per cent. in payment of 
4o per cent. surtax payable in gold on im- 
ports at the rate of five gourdes for one 
dollar gold. This frenzied finance was 
handed to a certain German firm, which 
took it at an outrageous discount. Theodor 
took this step despite representations by 
the United States Government that the 
issue was not based on any security which 
it could regard as satisfactory. Two weeks 
before the issue our Minister, Blanchard, 
told President Theodor that the United 
States would refuse to regard as legal any 
such issues as that contemplated. The 
French and German ambassadors in Wash- 
ington were at the same time informed to 
the same effect. Nevertheless Theodor 
went ahead and made his issue. 

The first bonds issued rapidly, but on 
account of the war the imports had fallen 
to so small a figure that they could not be 
employed for the purpose designated. As 
a consequence the rate coasted down rap- 
idly until 50 gourdes could be bought for 
one dollar gold. When the Government 
tried to force acceptances at par all the 
larger Haitian and foreign business houses 
closed up. 


MINDING THE BLACK BROTHER’S BUSINESS 


At this juncture there were piled up in 
the vaults of the National Bank at Port- 
au-Prince $500,000 in gold collected from 
the customs and held as a reserve against 
the contemplated monetary reform for 
which the bank had been pressing for many 
months. As Theodor’s Administration was 
going broke and the revolt of Guillaume 
Sam gaining headway, the officers of the 
bank quietly slipped this bullion one night 
out of the bank vaults and on to a United 
States gunboat in the harbor; the gunboat 
quietly slipped out of the harbor and five 
days later the money was safely stowed 
away in the Bankers’ Trust Company at 
New York, where it was infinitely safer 
and just as much at the disposal of legiti- 
mate Governmental demands as it could 
have been in Port-au-Prince. 

Theodor and his counselors protested 
that this high-handed action on the part of 
the local officers of the bank was a blow to 
9 prestige and reputation for honesty. 

t was. 
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The bulk of the Haitian revenue comes 
fromm customs, chiefly from the export du- 
ties on coffee, dyewoods, cocoa, etc. No 
direct land tax can be collected. One or 
two administrations which tried it in the 
past sought Kingston, Jamaica, or Curacao 
more hastily and sooner than the others. 
Upon the customs, therefore, the Govern- 
ment subsists, and insists. 

Last year the French Government made 
representations at Washington of their de- 
sire to participate in the regulation of the 
Haitian customs, and a certain official in 
the State Department represented to the 
French ambassador in a written dispatch 
that it was “natural and desirable that one 
of the three officials in charge should be a 
Frenchman.” 

Although theState Department promptly 
repudiated this semi-official statement as 
having no authority, still we find that in 
July, 1914, the French chargé d’affaires, 
still maintaining that the French have some 
right to join in control of the Haitian cus- 
toms because of the magnitude of French 
investments in that country, maintains that 
neither the United States nor any other 
nation ought to be accorded preferential 
treatment. 


THE GERMAN MISTAKE 


In the same month, July, 1914, Germany 
also made a proposition for customs con- 
trol in Haiti. In this case, the note from 
the German embassy pointed out that, 
even though the American Government 
believes it is inadvisable to have interested 
European Powers participate in the control 
of Haitian customs, nevertheless the Im- 
perial Government must give heed to public 
opinion in Germany. The German note 
goes so far as to state that the simplest 
solution of the difficulty will be to include 
Germany, and that Germany will not 
understand any other arrangement that 
may be made. 

Much more emphatically than the De- 
partment answered the French representa- 
tions did it define its position in regard to 
this extraordinary German document. In 
the most unequivocal terms it stated that 
its policy was not subject to any variation; 
that neither foreign mercantile interests 
nor any other interests proceeding from 
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outside of the American hemisphere could 
be so extended as even to constitute a joint 
control in whole or in part of the govern- 
ment or administration of any independent 
American state. 


CONTRAST IN FRENCH AND GERMAN METHODS 


The interchange of notes between this 
Government and the Governments of 
France and Germany illustrates vividly the 
characteristic differences in the diplomacy 
of the two European nations. The inter- 
change with Germany resulted in a flat 
contradiction and a deadlock. The French 
Government in February, 1915, in renewed 
representations made it clear that France 
would like to be taken into partnership in 
shaping measures toward the rehabilitation 
of Haitian finances, on the ground of the 
extensive Haitian securities held in France. 
Observe that the French Government, 
tactful and courteous in expressing this 
wish, impliedly recognized the position of 
the United States on the Monroe Doctrine. 
It goes further in expressly denying that 
the election of the then chief executive of 


Haiti (Sam) was in accordance with any 
previous understanding between French 
and Haitian representatives, and assures 
the Department of State that all negotia- 
tions in Haiti on the part of the National 
Bank which are seconded by the French 
Government are only for the legitimate 


protection of private interests. Accord- 
ingly the United States in its last com- 
munications to the French Government 
assures it of no discrimination being made 
against France; most cordially expresses 
its appreciation of the French Govern- 
ment’s position, while at the same time 
emphasizing that the Monroe Doctrine 
precludes active partnership on the part of 
any European nation. 

While thus patiently the United States 
Government has dealt with France and 
Germany, it has had similar troubles of its 
own in Haiti. After the spiriting away of 
the $500;000 to New York, Guillaume Sam’s 
Government removed the Treasury service 
from the Bank of Haiti and established its 
own agencies for the collection of import 
and export duties. Consequently, it had 
for several months appropriated the whole 
of the national revenues in their depleted 
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state, not paying a gourde of interest on 
outstanding bonds such as the Central Rail- 
road, electric light, street improvements, 
etc., all of them American enterprises. 

In an attempt to deal with this situation 
in a co6perative way, a commission con- 
sisting of Messrs. Fort, Smith, and Blanch- 
ard went to Haiti last winter in an effort 
to arrange a joint customs regulation. 
The commission failed, and after its with- 
drawal the United States made another 
attempt, sending this time Mr. Paul 
Fuller, Jr., as special envoy and representa- 
tive of this Government, who had the 
powers and prerogatives also of diplomatic 
minister. Mr. Fuller arrived back in New 
York early in June with no apparent accom- 
plishment of his mission. While the efforts 
of the commission and the special envoy 
were going on, President Theodor ab- 
sconded with all he could collect to Curacao 
and his successor, Sam, was “elected”’ presi- 
dent. Inthe same month Bobo started his 
revolution against Sam, attacking Cape 
Haitien, on the northof the island, May 6th. 

In Haiti administrations change by a 
process of revolution in preference to elec- 
tion. The casualties are about the same. 

On June 18th, this popular form of con- 
vention becoming more and more disor- 
derly, and no one else apparently being 
disposed to do anything about it, the 
French armored cruiser Descartes, part of 
the allied Caribbean fleet, happened along 
and put marines ashore at Cape Haitien 
on the following day, June toth. This 
jarred the State Department into atten- 
tion and a few days later the Washington, 
under Admiral Caperton, arrived and 
took charge of the situation, the French 
marines reémbarking on the Descartes, and 
one officer and twenty marines from the 
Washington going ashore to guard Consul 
Livingston and his official family. 

On July 27th the Washington was off 
Cape Haitien watching the Bobo revolu- 
tion when the news came of the uprising 
in Port-au-Prince. She went at full speed 
to the capital, but she did not reach it in 
time to save the President from the mob, 
which dragged him from the French Lega- 
tion and murdered him. The indignity 
offered the French representative makes 
the affair all the more serious. 





JAPAN’S HAND IN CHINA 


The situation points plainly to American 
control of the customs in Haiti such as is 
now in operation in Santo Domingo, the 
other two-thirds of the same island, to the 
vast economic and political benefit of the 
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majority of its population, to the dis- 
comfiture of the professional revolutionists 
and revenue leeches, and without any 
real disparagement to the independence 
of the people. 


JAPAN'S HAND IN CHINA 


THE ‘“‘ FIVE GROUPS OF DEMANDS” AND THEIR SINISTER SIGNIFICANCE — HOW 
JAPAN HAS TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF CHINA’S WEAKNESS 
WHILE EUROPE’S BACK IS TURNED 


BY 


CARL 


HOSE who have been watching 
the trend of Far Eastern 
politics and intrigue for the 
last few years were justified 
in feeling some surprise at the 

wording of Japan’s ultimatum to Germany 
which preceded its attack on Tsingtau and 
its entry into the world war. The declara- 
tion was delivered on August 15, 1914. It 
contained two demands, which were to be 
accepted within one week. The first de- 
mand concerned the withdrawal of Ger- 
man warships from the Far East. The 
second one read: 

“The German Government, with the 
object of its return to China, shall hand 
over the leased territory in Kiao-chau to 
the Japanese Government on or after 
September 15th, without condition and 
without compensation.” 

The tone of the ultimatum was provoca- 
tive, and there was no surprise in any 
quarter when the week of grace elapsed 
without a reply having been received. 
Passports were then handed to the staffs of 
the German and Austrian embassies in 
Tokio, and the attack on Tsingtau began. 

That Japan should enter the war was 
not surprising to those who know the 
strength of the military party in Japan and 
the long-cherished ambition of all Japanese 
statesmen to dominate China and the Far 
East. But that it should enter the war 
with such an unselfish purpose as that of 
taking Kiao-chau from the Germans in 
order to return it to China—that it should 
at the beginning of a fight pledge the prize 
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for which it was fighting—was not con- 
sistent. There have been many little 
incidents in the last few years, the Nanking 
affair, the revision of China’s unjust tariff, 
and a half dozen others, in all which 
Japan has shown anything but a friendly 
spirit toward its big neighbor and good 
customer. It has demanded everything 
and given nothing in return. The wording 
of the ultimatum to Germany indicated a 
change of this policy and Japan’s friends 
and well-wishers were elated. “At last,” 
they said, “ Japan is going to abandon its 
old policy toward China, will champion 
China’s rights, and will bind its neighbor 
to it by ties of gratitude and friendship.” 
The plain wording of the ultimatum was 
enough to justify the belief that it was an 
unqualified promise to restore Kiao-chau 
and that Japan was entering the war as a 
champion of China, but, as if this were not 
enough, the Japanese Foreign Office made 
every effort to give wide publicity abroad 
to this interpretation. The Japanese 
Government has a very efficient press 
bureau with ramifications in all parts of 
the world and is always able to present 
its views of a question in an effective way. 
On this occasion the press campaign was 
unusually vigorous and transparent. 
Premier Count Okuma, on August 24th, 
cabled to the editor of the /ndependent, 
New York, a statement in which he said: 
“As Premier of Japan | have stated and 
I now again state to the people of the world 
that Japan has no ulterior motive, no de- 
sire to secure more territory, no thought 
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of depriving China or any other peoples of 
anything which they now possess. 

“My Government and my people have 
given their word and their pledge, which 
will be as honorably kept as Japan always 
keeps promises.” 

The public was quite justified in believ- 
ing that Count Okuma’s statement meant 
that China had nothing to fear from 
Japan’s entry into the war and that his 
reference to a pledge referred to the prom- 
ise Japan had made. This statement, it 
should be noted, was cabled to the /nde- 
pendent two days after the ultimatum to 
Germany had expired, and at a time when 
it was apparent that Tsingtau would not 
be surrendered peacefully. 

On the following day, when the blockade 
of Tsingtau had been begun, a remarkable 
semi-official statement regarding Japan’s 
policy was sent out by the Kokusai 
Tsushin-sha, a Japanese news agency 
which has close official connections and 
is allied with Reuter’s and the Associated 
Press. The cable, printed in many news- 
papers in America and Europe, began: 

“On the highest authority Reuter’s cor- 
respondent is able to state that it is the set- 
tled policy of Japan, approved by the Em- 
peror, the Genro, the Privy Council, the 
Cabinet, and leading business men, that 
Japan under all future conditions will act 
strictly in accord with the terms of the 
alliance with England and the treaties and 
agreements with America and her pledge 
to China. She will restore Kiao-chau and 
will preserve the territorial integrity of 
China. The ultimatum will be adhered to, 
whether Tsingtau is taken by force or 
otherwise.” 

Any one who lives in Japan or who has 
kept in touch with recent events there 
knows the peculiar relationship which ex- 
ists between the Kokusai-Reuter news 
agencies and the Japanese Government and 
needs no assurance that any statement like 
this, made by Reuter’s, is officially inspired. 
It may also be pointed out that at this time 
there was a very strict censorship on all 
cables from Japan, and that all press mes- 
sages not acceptable to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment were refused transmission. While 
press cables assuring the world of Japan’s 
good faith in the promise were allowed 
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transmission, others which expressed doubt 
concerning Japan’s intention to restore 
Kiao-chau or her motives in entering the 
war were censored. 

This Japanese press campaign had its 
effect, for newspapers all over the world 
commented on the magnanimity of Japan’s 
move, and a number of officials in Europe 
and America made statements in praise of 
her disinterested motives. As | write this 
I have before me a file of Tokio newspapers 
for last autumn, and it contains column 
after column of this praise for Japan, most 
of which was cabled to Tokio by Japanese 
diplomatic agents and made public by the 
Japanese Foreign Office. There is in none 
of this comment of last autumn any hint 
from a responsible quarter that Japan’s 
participation in the war was prompted by 
any motive other than a desire to carry out 
what she believed to be her obligations 
under the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, to secure peace in the Far East, 
and to restore to China a territory which 
rightfully belonged to her. Japan’s re- 
wards would be apportioned at the peace 
conference at the end of the war. 


CHINA’S NEUTRAL WAR ZONE 


At the beginning of the war in Europe 
China had declared her neutrality, which 
was respected by the combatants, who 
withdrew their warships from Chinese wa- 
ters and interned the Yangtze River gun- 
boats. But with the certainty of fighting 
at Tsingtau it became apparent that it 
would be impossible to maintain a strictly 
neutral position, that is, to prevent fighting 
on Chinese territory. Tsingtau was so 
fortified as to make an attack by sea alone 
a long and expensive undertaking. It was 
evident that Japan, in order to secure an 
early victory, must make a land attack as 
well, and to do that would necessitate 
moving troops over Chinese territory. The 
situation was much the same as in the 
Russian-Japanese War, which was fought 
out on Chinese territory. 

At the suggestion of one of his foreign 
political advisers, a Japanese subject, 
President Yuan Shih Kai followed the 
precedent established in the Russian- 
Japanese War and marked out a zone 
which, according to all neutral opinion, 
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was big enough for any operations which 
Japan might carry on against Tsingtau. 
It included the port of Lunkow, at which 
Japan landed troops, and extended far 
enough west of Tsingtau to afford Japan 
perfect freedom in her military operations. 
Germany protested against the establish- 
ment of the zone, insisting that if Japan was 
to attack Tsingtau she should do so without 
violating China’s neutrality. China’s es- 
tablishment of the zone offered every ad- 
vantage to Japan and none to Germany, as 
the position of the latter would have been 
greatly strengthened if Japan had been 
compelled to confine her operations to a 
sea attack. 

China’s position was exactly the same as 
that of Belgium. She had no part in the 
quarrel and was not even suspected of sym- 
pathy for either side, but it was expedient 
for Japan to cross her territory in order to 
make an attack on Tsingtau, just as it was 
expedient for Germany to cross Belgium to 
attack France. China was not able to en- 


force her neutrality and, unlike Belgium, 
could look to no powerful friends for help. 
Candidly admitting the situation, she 


sought to escape from it as easily as pos- 
sible. The war zone was established as a 
means to that end; and in order to avoid 
any possibility of a clash, all Chinese troops 
were at once withdrawn from the zone. 


JAPAN’S VIOLATIONS OF THE ZONE 


The first Japanese troops landed on Chi- 
nese soil at once took possession of a section 
of the German railroad which connects 
Tsingtau with Tsinan, the capital of 
Shantung province. This force, instead of 
advancing on Tsingtau, faced the opposite 
direction and proceeded west. It soon 
reached Weihsien, the location of a large 
Chinese garrison, 100 miles west of Tsing- 
tau and well outside the war zone as marked 
out by China. The Japanese troops occu- 
pied the Weihsien railroad station, and 
rather ostentatiously located their camp in 
gunshot distance of the Chinese garrison. 
The encampment of Japanese troops on 
Chinese soil under the very noses of a 
Chinese garrison was such a patent chal- 
lenge that it appeared for a time that trou- 
ble could not be avoided. Soldiers on each 
side were itching for a fight, but China 
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averted trouble by removing a large part 
of her troops. 

The Chinese Government at once called 
the attention of Japan to the fact that 
troops had been sent outside the war zone. 
Japan’s reply was that she did not recognize 
the war zone and would not be bound by it 
in any way. She contended that China’s 
neutrality had already been violated by the 
Germans who had used the Shantung Rail- 
road for the transportation of supplies to 
Tsingtau. The contention was a bit of 
sophistry, for the Shantung Railroad had 
been used only as any railroad in the United 
States might be used to ship supplies 
destined for combatants. 

Japan continued to push her troops far- 
ther west, and some time before the main 
attack on Tsingtau was begun had occupied 
the entire line of the Shantung Railroad, 
had stationed troops in Tsinan, 260 miles 
from Tsingtau, and had taken possession of 
the German coal mines in Shantung. In 
all these military operations, as well as in 
her diplomatic dealings with China, Japan 
exhibited none of that spirit of friendliness 
toward China the existence of which was 
suggested by the promise to restore Kiao- 
chau, proclaimed by Premier Okuma and 
by other responsible spokesmen for Japan. 
She in no case showed any appreciation of 
the painful position in which China was 
placed, but on the contrary her actions 
were brusque and provocative. During 
the entire time of the operations against 
Tsingtau, clashes between the Chinese and 
Japanese troops were averted only by the 
great caution of the Chinese commanders, 
who were instructed by President Yuan 
Shih Kai to avoid the conflict which Japan 
seemed to be inviting. 


KIAO-CHAU A JAPANESE GRAB-BAG 


When Tsingtau fell into their possession 
the Japanese exhibited almost indecent 
haste to make the most of their new prop- 
erty. They at once claimed ownership of 
the Shantung Railroad and of the German 
coal mines in the province. In fact, ex- 
perts to operate the railroad and to work 
the coal mines had accompanied the expe- 
ditionary force. 

The coal mines and the railroad had 
been operated by a few German executives, 
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all the other employees being Chinese. 
When the Japanese took possession of these 
properties they replaced the Chinese by 
Japanese employees. Formerly all the 
trainmen on the Shantung Railroad were 
Chinese but now no Chinese are employed 
by the railroad except as coolies. On the 
railroad and in the city Chinese currency 
was replaced by Japanese. In Tsingtau 
the street names were at once changed, 
the German street signs being taken down 
and new Japanese street names put up in 
their place. A large and beautiful monu- 
ment which had been erected to com- 
memorate German occupation of the place 
was defaced. Even the name of the place 
in its Romanized version was changed and 
it is now referred to in all Japanese official 
publications as Sei-tou. 

It was announced that the German non- 
combatants would not be interfered with in 
any way and would be allowed to continue 
in business as before. However, in a short 
time after their occupation the Japanese 
officials began announcing the discovery of 
evidence that certain business men had 


taken part in the defense of the place, and 
these, a few at a time, were sent to Japan 


as prisoners of war. Out of a former popu- 
lation of several thousand, less than one 
hundred German men remained in the 
place four months after its surrender, and 
most of the business enterprises they had 
built up had passed into Japanese hands. 
A similar procedure was followed in regard 
to German factories, residences, and real 
estate. Investigations carried on by the 
Japanese officials purported to disclose the 
fact that certain buildings had been used 
for military purposes, and these have been 
confiscated. An instance of this is found 
in the Prince Heinrich Hotel, formerly a 
popular tourist resort. It was confiscated 
because it was the residence of German offi- 
cers during the attack, and it is now in the 
possession of a Japanese. The confiscated 
property includes the principal buildings 
and factories of Tsingtau, the Shantung 
Railroad, the German bank, and the Ger- 
man coal mines in Shantung. For several 
months after the surrender of the place 
none but Japanese steamers were allowed 
to call at the port, and severe restrictions 
were placed around any foreigner who at- 
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tempted to go to Tsingtau. On the other 
hand, the Japanese were allowed free entry, 
and so great was the rush to secure the rich 
pickings afforded by the confiscation of 
German property that more than five thou- 
sand Japanese took up their residence there 
within a few weeks after the surrender. 
The cost of Japan’s war operations was 
about $25,000,000, and at the very lowest 
estimate the value of the confiscated prop- 
erty is easily twice that amount. The Ger- 
man Government had spent $100,000,000 
in the improvement of the place, and much 
of this money was spent on buildings, etc., 
which are now the property of Japan. 


“RESTITUTION NOT CONSIDERED” 


The world at large, despite many circum- 
stances which gave it reason to be skeptical, 
had continued to believe in the sincerity 
of Japan’s promise to restore the colony 
to China, until the early part of December, 
when a new statement was made. The 
Japanese Diet was then in session and 
Baron Kato, the Foreign Minister, was 
bombarded with Opposition questions re- 
garding Japan’s war policy. A report of 
these interpellations was sent out on 
December oth by the Kokusai news agency, 
the same news agency which had, less than 
four months before, assured the world “on 
the highest authority” that Japan would 
restore Kiao-chau no matter under what 
circumstances the place was secured. The 
opening paragraphs of the Kokusai report 
of December goth were: 

“The first interpellations in the new ses- 
sion of the Japanese Diet referred to the sub- 
ject of the return of Kiao-chau to China. 
The Opposition asked whether Kiao-chau 
would be returned, whether the Govern- 
ment was pledged to China or any other 
Power in the matter of the final disposal of 
the territory, and whether the clause in the 
Japanese ultimatum to Germany referring 
to the final restitution of Kiao-chau to 
China did not bind the action of Japan. 

“Baron Kato, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, replied that the question regarding 
the future disposal of Kiao-chau could not 
at present be answered, but it could be 
definitely stated that Japan had never com- 
mitted herself to any foreign Power on this 
point. ‘The purpose of the ultimatum,’ he 
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continued, ‘was to take Kiao-chau from 
Germany and so restore peace in the Orient. 
The restitution of Kiao-chau after a cam- 
paign was not thought of, nor was it referred 
to in the ultimatum.’”’ 


JAPAN SEEKING A QUARREL WITH CHINA 


At this time the Japanese were in secure 
possession of Tsingtau. ~The German com- 
batants had surrendered, and all except the 
wounded in hospitals had been removed to 
Japan as prisoners of war. There had been 
no German war vessels in the Far East for 
several months, and there were no German 
troops nearer than Poland. Apparently the 
Tsingtau campaign was a closed incident. 

China’s futile war zone, which had never 
existed except on paper, no longer had any 
reason for existence even there. Accord- 
ingly, early in January a Chinese Govern- 
ment notice announced that it had been 
abolished. Japan was at this time in ex- 
actly the same position as Germany was 
at the time the attack on Tsingtau was 
begun. She was in secure possession of the 
place, and it was to her advantage, as it had 
been to the advantage of Germany, to limit 
any possible attack to the sea. From a 
military standpoint the abolition of the war 
zone was to the advantage only of Japan, 
just as its establishment had been. 

It will be remembered that when the war 
zone was established Japan had refused to 
recognize it, and all her actions had been 
taken without any considerationof the zone. 
She had carried out her military operations 
on the assumption, apparently, that she 
might use any part of Chinese territory that 
she wished. She had even established a 
garrison at Tsinan and exercised a cen- 
sorship over telegrams at that place. But 
it soon developed that though she had re- 
fused to recognize the zone, she would not 
overlook the fact that it had been abolished. 
A few Japanese soldiers remained within its 
boundaries, and it was assumed that the 
action of China in abolishing the zone was 
a hint that thesesoldiers should be removed. 
This was construed as an insult to Japan. 
It was the first act on the part of China 
Which could possibly be construed as un- 
friendly, and that portion of the Japanese 
press which is in close touch with the For- 
eign Office raged and raved over the inci- 
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dent. They insisted that China pay dearly 
for the “‘insult’’ and pay at once. 

China, alarmed at this unexpected de- 
velopment, immediately cancelled the 
order abolishing the war zone; but this 
failed to mollify Japan. She had been 
seeking cause for a quarrel too long to 
overlook this opportunity and the result 
was the presentation of the now well- 
known demands, which revealed for the 
first time the programme with which 
Japanese statesmen entered the war. It 
was the opportune time for Japan’s am- 
bitious plans. China has been protected 
in the past largely by the jealousies of the 
Powers, for though each might wish to 
close the open door none will allow any 
other to close it. With Russia, France, 
England, and Germany fighting in Europe, 
Japan was left with practically a free hand 
—Germany powerless, England silenced 
by Japan’s pretensions of a sacrifice in 
support of the Alliance, Russia satisfied 
by a secret agreement with Japan which 
gives Russia a free hand in Mongolia, and 
France too hard pressed at home to pay 
any attention to affairs in China. There 
remained only the United States, which, 
though the originator of the policies which 
have preserved China, is pledged only to 
pacific means to support them. 

Such a situation had been provided for 
by the many treaties guaranteeing the open 
door and the independence and integrity 
of China, but these Japan ignored by 
placing on her own demands and on the 
treaties what a Chinese statesman ironic- 
ally referred to as an “extratextual 
interpretation.” The demands, if ac- 
cepted in full, would have made China a 
dependency of Japan. Yet the terms of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance itself preclude 
such action, for it declares as one of its 
objects: “The preservation of the com- 
mon interest of all Powers in China by 
insuring the independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations in China.” 

One involuntarily recalls the preamble 
to the earlier Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
signed in 1902, which began: “The high 
contracting parties, having mutually recog- 
nized the independence of China and 
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Korea, declare themselves to be entirely 
uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies 
in either country.” Only a few years 
after signing that Alliance, Japan ap- 
proached Korea with demands similar to 
the demands on China with the result that 
Korea is now a Japanese colony. 

In a half dozen other treaties and 
understandings Japan was pledged not 
to do the very things she attempted, and 
partially accomplished, by forcing these 
demands on China. ,Jn the American- 
Japanese understanding of 1908 the fourth 
article reads: 

“They [Japan and the United States] 
are also determined to preserve the com- 
mon interests of all Powers in China, by 
supporting, by all pacific means at their 
disposal, the independence and integrity 
of China and the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry of all 
nations in that Empire.” 

The demands were presented on January 
18th, and during their discussion, which 
lasted more than three months, Japan 
abandoned all pretense of a friendly atti- 
tude toward China. The negotiations 
were carried on as between a victor and 
a fallen and helpless foe. The military 
forces established at Tsinan and Tientsin, 
within easy striking distance of Peking, 
were strengthened and Chinese mails and 
telegraph service tampered with. Large 
bodies of troops were sent to Manchuria, 
ostensibly to relieve the garrison there. 
According to the official record of the con- 
ference held on the demands, the Japanese 
Minister to Peking was asked when the 
retiring troops would be withdrawn and 
replied that they would remain until the 
satisfactory conclusion of the conference. 
Later, when Japan’s final ultimatum was 
delivered to China, | was traveling between 
Seoul and Mukden. Except for the daily 
passenger train, all traffic on the Japanese 
railroad between these two cities had been 
stopped and large bodies of troops were 
massed just below the Chinese border 
ready for an immediate invasion in the 
event China’s reply was unsatisfactory. 
Japan had gone to war with Germany and 
was ready to go to war with China—to 
preserve the peace of the Orient! 

On May oth the long negotiations came 
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to a close with China’s acceptance of a 
part of the demands. As a result Japan 
has secured from China many valuable 
rights and privileges which close the door 
to other nations and threaten the existence 
of China. 

China agrees in advance to assent to any 
arrangement which may be arrived at be- 
tween Germany and Japan regarding Ger- 
man rights and concessions in Shantung 
province. This: debars China from a 
hearing at the peace conference when the 
disposition of Shantung will be decided. 

China agrees not to cede or lease to any 
Power any portion of Shantung and to give 
to Japanese capitalists a monopoly of 
railroad building in the province. 

New treaty ports are to be opened in 
Shantung and Eastern Mongolia for the 
residence of foreigners. These places are 
to be selected after consultation with the 
Japanese Minister to Peking and will 
naturally be places so located as to be 
favorable to Japanese trade. 

The leases of Port Arthur and Dalny, 
which were to expire in 1923, are extended 
to 1997. The lease of the South Man- 
churia Railroad is extended from 1938 to 
2002 and of the Antung-Mukden Rail- 
road to 2007. It was possible that China, 
at the expiration of these leases or at some 
time soon thereafter, would have found it 
possible to redeem this property and thus 
accomplish one part of her great ambition 
to regain her complete sovereignty. The 
new terms put this beyond the possibility 
of accomplishment in this or the succeed- 
ing generation. 

Japanese subjects acquire the right of 
free residence and travel in South Man- 
churia, also the right to lease land for 
business and agricultural purposes. This 
is one of the most vicious of the agree- 
ments wrested from China, for while the 
Japanese have gained the right of residence 
and practical land ownership they also 
retain the extra-territorial rights possessed 
by all foreigners in China. Under its 
terms they will be required to submit only 
to police ordinances and tax regulations 
which are approved by the Japanese con- 
suls and in both civil and criminal cases 
are subject to trial before Japanese officials 
only. This serves to extend the Japanese 
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JAPAN’S NEW “SPHERES OF INFLUENCE” IN CHINA 


With Fukien, Shantung, South Manchuria, and 
ence,” and with the Japanese. in control of the cons 
and south to the coast from Wuchang 


administrative machinery from the zone of 
the South Manchuria Railroad and a few 
ports, where it is now confined, to all parts 
of South Manchuria. The residence of a 
single Japanese in a district of the province 
gives the Japanese officials power over the 
local police and tax system. The resi- 
dence of Japanese in remote parts of the 
province where the Chinese police system 
is not able to protect them from the hos- 
tility of the natives, coupled with the extra- 





Eastern Inner Mongolia under definite Japanese “‘influ- 
truction of the great systems of railroads reaching east 


territorial rights the Japanese retain and 
the energy and persistence with which the 
Japanese Government prosecutes injuries 
to Japanese subjects, makes constant 
trouble in South Manchuria unavoidable 
in the future. With the increase of 
Japanese residents there it is easy to fore- 
see the development of complications which 
will lead Japan to demand still further 
rights and privileges and still further 
curtail China’s sovereignty. Taken in 
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conjunction with other rights and con- 
cessions, this right of residence goes far 
toward making South Manchuria what the 
Japanese hope it will some day be—an 
actual province of Japan. 

Japanese subjects are to be allowed to 
ope: gold, coal, and iron mines in nine 
districts in Manchuria. 

Japanese capitalists are granted a monop- 
oly in all railroad construction in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
and in all loans with South Manchurian 
and Eastern Inner Mongolian taxes as 
security. 

Japanese are to be employed by the 
Chinese Government as advisers or in- 
structors on political, financial, military, 
or police matters in South Manchuria. 

The complete control of the Kirin- 
Changchun railroad (an important feeder 
of the South Manchuria system) is given 
to Japan. 

The Japanese are promised ultimate 
domination of the Han Yeh Ping Company 
(the Krupps of China). Hitherto Chinese 
control of this important steel mill with its 
valuable coal and iron mines has been 
assured by certain legal restrictions as to 
the ownership of stock, and there have 
been several proposals to make it a state 
enterprise. China now pledges herself 
in advance to consent to any agreement 
“for codperation”’ which may be reached 
between Japanese capitalists and the 
owners of the company. China also 
agrees not to make the concern a state 
enterprise, not to confiscate it, and not to 
allow it to use any foreign capital other 
than Japanese. It is quite conceivable 
that Chinese revolutionists, some of whom 
have intimate Japanese connections, might 
gain possession of this plant and use its 
vast resources against the Chinese Govern- 
ment, yet under the agreement wrested 
from China she would be powerless to 
retaliate in the most practical and usual 
way—by confiscation of the property. 

China agrees not to cede or lease any 
bay, harbor, or island along the coast of 
China to any Power, and agrees not to use 
foreign capital in the construction of a 
dockyard, coaling station for military use, 
or a naval base on the coast of Fukien 
province. As in the present state of 
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China’s finances she cannot carry on con- 
struction of this sort without foreign capi- 
tal, this agreement compels her to leave 
defenseless the coast of this important pro- 
vince, which can be reached in a few hours 
from the Japanese colony of Formosa. 

The other demands, which China did 
not accept, have been, according to the 
terms of Japan’s ultimatum, postponed 
for future negotiations, which doubtless 
means that they will be brought forward 
again by: Japan as soon as it sees an 
opportunity to push them through suc- 
cessfully. These demands include: 

(1) Employment of influential Japanese 
as advisers to the Chinese Government. 

(2) Japanese churches, schools, and 
hospitals to be granted the rights of owning 
land in the interior of China. 

(3) Joint administration by Japanese 
and Chinese of the police in important 
places in China. 

(4) China to purchase 50 per cent. or 
more of her war munitions from Japan or 
establish in China a Sino-Japanese arsenal 
which is to employ Japanese technical 
experts and purchase Japanese material. 

(5) Japan to have the right to construct 
railroads, which with existing lines would 
establish a system from the Wu-Han 
cities (the location of the plant of the Han 
Yeh Ping Company) with coast outlets 
at Hangchow and Swatow. 

(6) A monopoly for Japanese capitalists 
in the development of Fukien province. 

(7) The right of Japanese missionaries 
to propagate Buddhism in China. 

Aside from the actual privileges which 
Japan has wrested from China in these 
extraordinary negotiations, and the other 
privileges for which she is still contending, 
there is left a sequence of evil of which this 
generation will probably not see the end. 
Of the many evil results probably the most 
immediate and most important is the 
tendency to weaken the prestige of the 
Chinese Government at home just at a 
time when its position seemed most 
Under the firm hand of Yuan 


secure. 
Shih Kai the disorders which followed 
China’s recent revolutions had disap- 


peared. White Wolf and the other power- 
ful brigands had been put down and the 
country had been extraordinarily peaceful 
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WHERE JAPAN VIOLATED CHINA 


’S NEUTRALITY 


During the siege of Tsingtau the Japanese quartered some of their troops near these buildings of 


the Shantung University 
preserve its neutrality 

for some time. The work extermina- 
ting the growth of the poppy and the use 
of opium was going on relentlessly and 
successfully despite the discouraging Oppo- 
sition of powerful foreigners interested in 
the sale of the drug. The confidence of the 


at Weihsien, which was well outside the 


“war zone” which China created to 
Chinese people in their Government had 
been shown in the payment of the new 
taxes which had been imposed, such as the 
marriage tax, inheritance tax, income tax, 
etc. Despite the deep aversion of the 
Chinese to the payment of any taxes not 








THE RAILROAD STATION AT WEIHSIEN 


The character of the lettering on the station wall and the architecture of the 


building indicate the 


German ownership of this railroad from Tsingtau to Tsinan 
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THE BISMARCK BARRACKS, THE FORMER PERMANENT 























established by old 
custom, these new 
taxes brought in an 
amount of revenue 
surprising to the 
most optimistic. 
Still another remark- 
able achievement of 
the Government was 
the successful flota- 
tion of a voluntary 
domestic loan of 30 
million dollars, an 


try. All of China’s 
obligations, includ- 
ing the military 
bonds floated during 
the republican rev- 
olution, had been 
paid in cash when 
due, and the old 
policy of paying off 
old loans by floating 
new ones was aban- 
doned. These accom- 
plishment silence 








achievement unpre- BEFORE those whc have pre- 
cedented in the long The tablet at Tsingtau commemorating its occupa- dicted a bi ak-up of 
history of the coun- tion by the Germans in 1897 China thr 7h her 
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TSINGTAU, LOOKING TOWARD KIAO-CHAU BAY 
Part of the European residential section of the former German city. The native quarter and the 
business district are on the waterfront behind the hill on the right 
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POST OF THE GERMAN GARRISON AT TSINGTAU 


own weakness. They 
prove that if left 
to herself China, in- 
stead of falling apart, 
would grow stronger. 

The Chinese, until 
a few years ago so 
apathetic regarding 
their government, 
were beginning to 
take a pride in it 
and to feel that they 
were being led out of 
the old hopelessness 
and helplessness into 
anew strength which 











The Japanese inscription over the German, com- 
memorating the capture by the Japanese in 1914 


would prevent future 
encroachments by 
foreign Powers. 
Now the Japanese 
demands have _ re- 
vealed the weakness 
of Peking and broken 
its prestige. It has 
furnished the dis- 
credited revolution- 
ists with new argu- 
ments and made 
easily possible revolts 
more serious than 
that which shook the 
foundations of the 
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TSINGTAU, 


FROM SIGNAL HILL 





As a result of the wholesale confiscation of business property by the Japanese, any future political 
disposition of the city (except its recapture by Germany) would leave them in practical control 
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PORT ARTHUR, WHERE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN 


This great port and fortress, “‘leased’”’ from China by Russia, was one of Japan’s spoils of war of 
road, and is, with Dairen, the key to the commercial suzerainty of Manchuria. The Japanese com- 
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Upper photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 

THE OUTPOST OF THE ‘‘OPEN DOOR” 
The United States Consulate-General at Mukden, the inland centre of commerce in Manchuria, the 
province in which the policy of Japanese monopolization of trade led to Secretary Knox’s abortive pro- 
posal for the neutralization of the South Manchuria Railroad, Upper picture: a birdseye view of Mukden 
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AMBITIONS CLASHED AND JAPAN WON 
the Russian-Japanese conflict of 1904-5. 


It is the southern terminus of the South 


Manchuria 


pelled China, in the recent negotiations, to extend their “lease” of Port Arthur to A. D. 2002 
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WHERE RUSSIAN 





INFLUENCE YIELDED TO JAPANESE 
The building erected by Alexeieff, the Russian viceroy of the East, as a residence, now occupied by 


the Japanese president of the South Manchuria Railroad. Upper picture: the docks at Dalny, which, 
under its new, Orientalized name of Dairen, is one of the chief ports of Manchuria 
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AN AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE IN SOUTHEASTERN MANCHURIA 


On the Antung-Mukden Railroad, which is Japan’s extension into Manchuria of its system of railroads in 
Korea. Japan’s successful demands included an extension of the lease on this railroad for ninety-nine years 









Government two years ago. Following scrambling for concessions and rights and 
immediately on the close of the negotiations special privileges. She has upset the 
have come rumors of rebel activity in nicely adjusted balance of power and 
many centres. established new spheres of influence, set- 

The evil results do not end there, for ting an example of greed as brazen as that 
Japan has reopened the old game of which John Hay’s open door policy stopped 
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Photographed by George Marvin 
A TOUCH -OF AMERICAN TRADE IN MANCHURIA : 
These railroad cars were bought from an American manufacturer by the Japanese for use on the 
South Manchuria Railroad from Port Arthur to Chang-chun, and they were paid for out of British cap- 
ital. Much of the political intrigue of the Far East centres in railroad concessions 
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ON THE LINE OF JAPAN’S ADVANCE INTO MANCHURIA 


A scene in the agricultural lowlands of the southern province of Sheng-King. near the border, where the 
Japanese railroads in Korea connect with the Antung-Mukden Railroad 


fifteen years ago. Already Russia, despite 
the distractions of the European war, has 
begun negotiations to consolidate and 
strengthen her position in Mongolia in 
order to counterbalance the position which 
Japan has secured for herself in Manchuria. 


This is but the prelude of what may be 
expected later when the European Powers 
can give their usual attention to China. 
In the meantime the old promise to 
restore Kiao-chau, of which so much had 
been heard at the beginning of Japan’s 
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WHERE RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND ENGLAND'S INTERESTS CLASH 


A station on the Peking-Mukden Railroad, at the junction of the branch line to Newchang. 


The 


railroad was built with English capital but it penetrates Manchurian territory in which both Russia and 


Japan claim commercial predominance. 


The railroad sign gives the station’s name in three languages 
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THE OUTSKIRTS OF TSINAN 
Which is the junction of the German railroad from Tsingtau with the railroad from Shanghai to Pek- 
ing. It was occupied by Japanese troops during the siege of Tsingtau and during the negotiations over 


the Japanese demands in China 

entry into the war had, apparently, been 
forgotten. But it was again referred to, 
after the conclusion of the negotiations, 
by Baron Kato, who said in the Japanese 
Diet that if at the end of the war the Peace 
Conference gives Kiao-chau to Japan she 
will return the colony to China under 
certain conditions. What these  con- 
ditions are to be will be decided later, but 


in view of the events which followed 
Japan’s first promise to restore the place 
no one can be surprised at the statement of 
the Japanese Minister to Peking that 
“even with regard to the offer of the 
Japanese Government to restore Kiao- 
chau to the Chinese Government, the 
latter did not manifest the least apprecia- 
tion for Japan’s good will and difficulties.” 














THE HARBOR AT CHEFOO © 
_ The sea terminus of the proposed railroad which Japan insisted should be under Japanese control. 
This city is probably the most important Chinese port for the entry of American commerce, and its con- 
trol by Japan has a most serious relation to the future of our Oriental trade 
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The State Capitol at Albany 


MAKING OVER NEW YORK’S 
CONSTITUTION 


A GATHERING OF 
ROOT, ARE SHOWING 
OF THE CONSTITUTION SINCE 
TURNED CONSERVATIVE 


POLITICAL 


Bo ue 
AND 


EW YORK STATE, America’s 
greatest and richest common- 
wealth, is revising its con- 
stitution for the sixth time 
since the Revolution. The 
state that most people regard as the great 
headquarters of capital and corruption, the 
most reactionary of the forty-eight—the 
home of Tammany Hall, Wall Street, the 
Standard Oil Company, the Steel Corpora- 


GHOSTS WHO, 
A MODERN SPIRIT 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR- 
CONSERVATIVES BECOME 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF MR. ELIHU 
IN MAKING THE SIXTH REVISION 
-PROGRESSIVES 
RADICAL 


BY 
BURTON J. 


HENDRICK 


tion, the Tobacco Trust, William Barnes, 
Jr., and Charles F. Murphy—is passing 
under review all the ideas developed by ten 
years of agitation and political heart-search- 
ing. The last constitutional convention, 
which adjourned in 1894, represented al- 
most the feudal period in American politics. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan were then 
practically unknown. The great political 
forces in New York State were Boss Platt, 
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THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN SESSION 


This is the sixth time New York’s constitution has been revised. Tammany brought about this con- 
vention in the expectation of capturing the state politically. The election, however, gave the Repub- 
licans control 
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MR. ELIHU ROOT 


Who is closing one of the most interesting and distingu‘ched of political careers as president of the 
Constitutional Convention. He is the most influential figure in shaping the new fundamental law of the 
richest and most populous state in the Union 
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SETH LOW, A PROGRESSIVE OF OLD-FASHIONED TEMPERAMENT 





David B. Hill, and Richard Croker. The 
legislature represented little more than a 
brokerage office through which law-making 
was exchanged for campaign contributions. 
“Special privileges’? dominated public life 
in all its branches. The life insurance 
companies, the railroads, the street railway 
and other franchise corporations had their 
head offices in the capitol at Albany. Vote- 
buying was a regulation procedure on 
election day. Since then a new political 
day has dawned. The present is an era 
of corrupt practice acts, direct primaries, 
civil service laws, public utility commissions, 
compensation boards, popular election of 
United States Senators, woman suffrage, 
initiative, referendum, and recall. This is 
the atmosphere which envelops the state 
capitol, as the elected representatives of 
10,000,000 people gather to write in per- 
manent form their ideas on government. 
Ohio held a convention three years ago and 
produced an essentially modern document. 
as New Hampshire recently went through the 
“gaa forms and adjourned after doing nothing at 

— all. Which example will New York follow? 








Should William Jennings Bryan scan this 
MR. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM miscellaneous gathering at Albany he would 
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MR. HERBERT PARSONS, ONE OF THE “LIBERAL GROUP” AT ALBANY 


probably have many uncomplimentary 
things to say. In Baltimore he introduced 
a resolution demanding the expulsion of 
certain “reactionary” elements. He could 
doom plenty of men in Albany to-day toa 
similar extinction. Probably the most 
distinguished New York constitution maker 
would arouse his disapproval. The fact 
that the convention had almost unan- 
imously elected Mr. Elihu Root as its 
president would in’ Mr. Bryan’s eyes 
effectively condemn it. What could the 
people expect of a constitution which 
America’s greatest corporation lawyer had 
a hand in framing? The attitude of the 
convention makes the situation worse. Mr. 
Root was not forced upon the members; 
they embraced him with enthusiasm. 
Though the outside world of progressivism 
may think harshly of Mr. Root, this New 
York convention reverences him. In him 
they find their ideal statesman. As Mr. 
Root, gray, somewhat bent—he is 71 years 
old—stands before the gathering, presiding 
in somewhat hesitant fashion, speaking in a 
squeaky, falsetto voice, now and then regis- 
tering disapproval with a deprecating rap of 
the gavel, on one occasion, in the absence of 
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EX-PRESIDENT TAFT 
Who made a very interesting and delightful address before the convention on the short ballot and other 


reforms. 


the clergyman, making the opening prayer 
himself, there can be no question that, in 
the eyes of the members, he is New York’s 
leading citizen. As _ president of this 
convention Mr. Root is making his last 
public appearance. He is closing a public 
career begun half a century ago. He first 
acquired prominence forty years ago, as the 
legal defender of Boss Tweed; his present 
attempt to give his state a new and modern 
constitution closes the chapter. The ca- 
reer that stretched between will furnish 


A strong advocate of the budget system of expenditures 


the political controversialist a subject of 


unending debate. As a political reformer, 
he fought Tammany, Mr. Platt, and the 
rotten Republican state organization; as a 
lawyer, he made possible the capitalistic 
career of Mr. Thomas F. Ryan and Mr. 
William C. Whitney; as a statesman he 
made over the United States Army and 
placed American diplomacy in a position of 
world leadership. His latest appearance 
as presiding officer was as permanent chair- 
man of the Chicago Convention that re- 
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MR. HENRY L. STIMSON 


Mr. Roosevelt’s candidate for governor of New 
York in 1910. Next to Elihu Root, whose law 
partner he was, Mr. Stimson is the strongest force 
in the convention 


nominated Mr. Taft and split the Re- 
publican Party in two. 


“The greatest man of my time, on either 
side of the ocean”’; this was Mr. Roosevelt’s 


MR. EDGAR T. BRACKETT 
A former progressive now turned conservative. 
Ihe most picturesque and eccentric figure in the 
convention, where he fought the short ballot 


Y¢ 


2K’S CONSTITUTION 


MR. WILLIAM BARNES, JR. 

The former New York Republican state chairman 
who recently sued Mr. Roosevelt. He introduced 
amendments that would repeal all the progressive 
legislation of recent years 


characterization of Mr. Root. “The man 
who faithfully and dispassionately serves 
his clients,” is a somewhat hackneyed 
interpretation. Mr. Root’s present occu- 


MR. JOHN LORD O'BRIAN 


A Roosevelt leader from Buffalo. He is one of 
the “liberal group” who are fighting for the short 
ballot and the budget system 





MR. JOHN J. FITZGERALD DR. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 
Not a delegate but an adviser on financial pro- President of Cornell. His energies are all de- 
visions. He explained the necessity of centering voted to an unavailing attempt to get a one- 
responsibility for appropriations chamber legislature 


MR. MORGAN J. O'BRIEN MR. DE LANCEY NICOLL 


A Tammany man of the more respectable kind. An old-time Tammany orator of the kid-glov: 
He made an unsuccessful fight for a larger rep- type. He was also attorney for the American 


resentation in Albany for New York City Tobacco Company in the great Government suit 

















pation emphasizes this latter viewpoint. 
His client now is his native state. His 
lawyer’s and statesman’s job is to give it an 
ideal system of government. Probably 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. La Follette would 
question Mr. Root’s disinterestedness; no 
one in New York, however, not even the 
progressive element, does so. That Mr. 
Root is the convention “boss’”—and boss 
in the sense of enlightened leader—strikes 
most people as eminently fitting. He 
certainly typifies New York conservatism, 
perhaps one may even say its exaggeration 
of privileged rights; he typifies also its in- 
telligence, its leadership, its sanity, and its 
well developed political sense. Outsiders 
who sneer at New York as the natural 
hunting ground of political corruption for- 
get that it has produced three of the four 
greatest political leaders of the last thirty 
years—Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Charles E. Hughes—the other, of 
course, being Woodrow Wilson; and Elihu 
Root, contradictory and disappointing as 
his career has been in certain aspects, will 
probably show, before this convention 
closes, a real innate capacity for unselfish 
public service. 

Other members of this convention, how- 
ever, will shock the reformer even more 
than Mr. Root. Glancing down at certain 
familiar faces, one might well despair of any 
useful result. Public life has moved 
rapidly in New York in ten years and 
forced into retirement many powerful 
personalities. Strangely enough this con- 
vention has brought many of them back to 
life. “Blue-eyed Billy’’ Sheehan, a great 
and sinister influence in New York twenty- 
five years ago, is here once more champion- 
ing causes dear to Tammany Hall. John 
B. Stanchfield, David B. Hill’s favorite 
lieutenant in the dark old early ’nineties, 
makes a _ ghostlike reappearance. Ten 
years ago Lemuel Ely Quigg, chief lobbyist 
and accelerator for the Metropolitan Street 
Railway, vanished from public knowledge. 
Now, white-haired, wrinkled, but mentally 
and physically alert as ever, he seeks once 
more to occupy the centre of the stage. De 
Lancey Nicoll, who, in the prime day of 
Richard Croker, was one of the greatest 
oratorical ornaments of Tammany Hall, is 
now playing in Albany his last part on the 
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political stage. Here, too, is Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Ryan attorney and Equitable 
trustee—another of the distinguished citi- 
zens whose life-work has been to lend re- 
spectability to Tammany Hall. Tammany 
is represented here in its less distinguished 
aspects also. As offsets to Mr. Nicoll and 
Mr. O’Brien, here are Louis F. Haffen 
and John F. Ahearn, both of whom Gover- 
nor Hughes removed from office for mal- 
administration; A. E. Smith, the Tammany 
leader in the Assembly, rough, uncouth, but 
intellectually vigorous; Robert F. Wagner, 
the Senate leader who conducted the im- 
peachment proceedings against ex-Governor 
Sulzer; and then about twenty or thirty 
other of the familiar stripe—district 
leaders, aldermen, saloon keepers, most of 
whom fulfil their functions when they vote 
“right”? and pocket their $1,500 fee and 
mileage. A familiar Republican group who 
gained fame by fighting Governor Hughes 
have also experienced a political resurrec- 
tion. William Barnes, Jr.,fresh from his un- 
successful libel suit against Mr. Roosevelt, 
is here once more loudly championing the 
constitution of the fathers. Ray B. Smith, 
who used all his unquestioned abilities in 
blocking Mr. Hughes’s administration, ably 
seconds these efforts. The most picturesque 
figure is that of Edgar T. Brackett, the dic- 
tator of Saratoga Springs. Mr. Brackett 
reverses the usual rule. He won great fame 
as an opponent of Boss Platt and as a 
powerful lance for Governor Hughes; in this 
convention, however, he is giving all his 
talents to fighting progressive measures. 
He inveighs on all occasions against the 
short ballot, the budget, and other popular: 
reforms; displays great energy as the de- 
fender of the farmer and the “ people”’; has 
introduced amendments to add the in- 
surance commissioner and prison wardens 
to the state ticket, and denounces the 
suggestion to give the governor a four-year 
term as “high treason.” 

Indeed, this gathering at first resembles a 
political morgue. When it came together 
some one remarked that New York had not 
only a constitutional convention, but would 
probably have a conventional constitution. 
Still the assembly chamber has its dis- 
tinguished figures. There is an academic 
group—Seth Low, ex-president of Columbia 
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University, and ex-mayor of New York; 
Jacob G. Schurman, president of Cornell 
University and ex-Minister to Greece; and 
Rush Rhees, president of the University of 
Rochester. Other conspicuous figures are 
George W. Wickersham, attorney-general 
in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, Henry L. Stimson, 
Mr. Taft’s Secretary of War and candidate 
for governor of New York, Herbert Par- 
sons and John Lord O’Brian, other Roose- 
velt men, Frederick C. Tanner, Mr. Barnes’s 
successor as state chairman of the Republi- 
can Party, and Edward E. Franchot, an- 
other young Republican, thoroughly im- 
bued with modern ideas. These men 
represent not only the brains and charac- 
ter of the convention, but—what is more 
for practical purposes—they represent 
its leadership. Some of them strike the 
reader as standpatters; with Mr. Root at 
the head, however, they are known as “the 
liberal group” which is working for really 
public spirited things. And they control 
the convention. Mr. Root has given them 
all the important chairmanships. He 
works through them in his attempts to 
control the situation. These men are con- 
stantly advising and planning; whatever 
good the convention accomplishes will be 
their work. Tammany, numerically strong 
as it is, exercises no influence. Even its 
“big” men have been placed in obscure 
places. A Republican like Mr. Brackett, 
one of the ablest men at Albany and one 
with one of the best records, holds no 
position commensurate with his standing, 
simply because he has eccentrically set his 
face against progress. Unfortunate as the 
convention is in a considerable part of its 
personnel, it has at least one comforting 
characteristic, and that is that its most 
public spirited and ablest men have the 
upper hand. 

Another fact is that other members, 
usually regarded as implacable partisans 
of old-fashioned type—represented best, 
perhaps, by Mr. Charles H. Young, ex- 
president of the Republican Club in New 
York City—are working faithfully and in- 
telligently in the interests of all the people 
of the state, and are by no means imper- 
vious to new ideas. 

These constitution makers have met at 
an interesting period in the Nation’s his- 
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tory. Students of American affairs in 
recent years have observed two apparently 
contradictory developments. The fore- 
fathers founded our state and national 
commonwealths with one fundamental 
idea: to obtain a better, freer, and more 
efficient government than the world had 
ever known. Jefferson, Hamilton, Madi- 
son, as well as the great men who framed 
the New York constitution in 1777, were, 
above all else, political leaders. The 
governmental frame that resulted from 
their labors represented, in their eyes, a 
model for the world. Only the professional 
American optimist believes that these ex- 
pectations have been realized. Americans 
have shown wonderful ability, amounting 
to genius, in the practical affairs of life. 
They have manifested this, however, not 
in public but in private business. They 
have shown this organizing talent most 
recently in relief work in Belgium: it is 
hard to say whether Europeans have ad- 
mired most the philanthropic spirit back 
of this performance or the amazing execu- 
tive capacity shown. This is the same 
ability which has produced our great 
railroad systems and our great industrial 
corporations. We can accept all the harsh 
things said of the Standard Oil Company, 
but still one fact is unquestionably true: 
that as an efficient business organization 
it is one of the masterpieces of all time. 
Hardly any one would so characterize our 
governmental machines, Federal, state, or 
municipal. Senator Aldrich, certainly an 
acceptable authority on this point, declared 
that an efficient corporation could do our 
Federal Government’s business much 
better than it is done now, and save 
$300,000,000 a year in the process. No 
more terrible indictment was ever passed 
on any form of government. And the 
Federal system is economy and efficiency 
themselves compared with the cities and 
states. Our forefathers did not foresee that 
we would develop great practical genius 
in the development of private business; 
they did believe that we would teach a 
weary world how to govern itself. 

And the necessary association of private 
with public business inevitably produced 
great political evils. Private business, 


finding in weak governments an impedi- 
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ment to its own aims, practically abolished 
them. This is no figure of speech; it is a 
positive fact. Recent New York history 
proves it. Many years ago, for example, 
the state established an insurance depart- 
ment to protect the interests of policy 
holders. The insurance investigation 
showed that the insurance companies them- 
selves dictated the personnel of this de- 
partment and controlled its activities. 
The Equitable Life and the Mutual also 
framed practically all insurance legislation 
and even had a veto power upon it. Again 
there was something called a railroad com- 
mission supposed to safeguard the interests 
of the traveling and shipping public. The 
Metropolitan Street Railway disclosed 
that the railway interests had annexed this 
governmental agency. Similarly the banks 
and trust companies dominated the bank- 
ing department. This sort of thing was 
political corruption in, its most corroding 
form, for it signified the negation of govern- 
ment. A wonderfully efficient and un- 
scrupulous force, known as private busi- 
ness, had come into contact with another 
force, disorganized, unintelligent, weak in 
will and morals, known as state govern- 
ment, and had simply obliterated it. 

This situation was not the peculiar in- 
famy of New York; it existed in all state 
governments. The frantic politics of the 
last ten years have represented merely an 
attempt to restore the natural order of 
things. Everywhere we have been seeking 
to give back political power to the people. 
Certain Western states, in which political 
corruption had ruled in even more brazen 
form than in New York, have sought to 
solve the problem in one way. Oregon led 
this movement. Certain homespun re- 
formers here, the chief of them a really 
remarkable personality, Mr. William S. 
U’Ren, believed that they had put their 
finger on the real solution. The trouble, 
they said, was not that-we had too much 
democracy, but that’ we did not have 
enough. The cure for the evils of a sick 
democracy was to make it more democratic. 
From this conception there developed a 
new form of government, known as the 
Oregon system, which, in whole or in part, 
has spread over a considerable part of the 
West. Big Business controlled affairs, 
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these political philosophers urged, because 
the people, the only legitimate source of 
power, were separated from political con- 
trol by a kind of screen which had been 
erected between them and their govern- 
mental agencies. The voters, for example, 
did not nominate candidates for office; an 
elaborate machinery of delegates and con- 
ventions performed this office for them. 
They did not themselves control legisla- 
tion; their representatives, elected in this 
roundabout method, passed all their laws. 
Big Business, armed with money and all 
the ability that money can buy, con- 
trolled delegates, conventions, legislatures, 
and governors. They did this through 
intermediaries, popularly known as bosses, 
whose business it was to steal power from 
the people and sell it to corporations. 
Such being the evident facts, the remedy 
seemed apparent: the people must 
abolish this elaborate machinery and seize 
immediate powers themselves. Mr. U’Ren 
and his disciples, therefore, extinguished 
the party convention. Under _ their 
plans, the party voters selected by ballot 
all their own candidates. This was the 
direct primary. They did not destroy the 
legislature, but they seriously curtailed its 
powers. In the first place, after electing 
a member, they reserved the power to 
remove him in case he misused his office. 
This was the recall. The voters could also, 
by popular vote, pass laws independently of 
the law makers: this was the initiative. 
They could veto any law of the legislature 
by a majority ballot at election: this was 
the referendum. In other words, the people 
directly ran their own government. And 
this direct participation was the solution, 
formulated in the West, for the great evil of 
corporation control of American public life. 

New York’s convention meets at a time 
when this Oregon system appears to be 
somewhat losing ground. No accurate 
observer denies that it has considerably 
improved conditions. The public life of 
Oregon, though by no means ideal—an 
electorate that could select Jonathan 
Bourne, Jr., as a United States Senator has 
not yet achieved the political millennium— 
has been wonderfully cleaned up in the last 
fifteen years. The votes on initiative and 
referendum measures disclose few mistakes. 
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The direct system has given Oregon many 
excellent laws, particularly a corrupt prac- 
tice act that has largely eliminated the 
abuse of money in elections. Other states, 
though they have the Oregon system, have 
not used it so extensively: in many places, 
however, it has accomplished much good. 
Still, the American people do not regard 
the direct system as a permanent method 
of conducting government. It may be a 
useful expedient in political crises; it may 
serve the purpose of breaking up evil polit- 
ical conditions and bringing in a new era. 
But it is not likely that Americans will 
permanently govern themselves in mass at 
the ballot box. If the present age has 
taught us one thing it is the need of experts. 
All sciences and all professions are special- 
izing; efficiency consists in seeking out the 
men who are best fitted to do a particular 
thing and then setting them to doit. This 
will hold good of government as of every- 
thing else. Direct primaries will probably 
become a permanent part of our election 
machinery; but when it comes to making 
laws, the human mind has, up to the pres- 
ent time, evolved nothing better than the 
representative system. 

One of the humorous aspects of the New 
York convention was the appearance of the 
apostles of direct legislation demanding the 
initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 
Mr. W. J. Sullivan, the man whose book on 
the Swiss system, published twenty-five 
years ago, inspired the movement in this 
country, had generously coached the main 
spokesman, Samuel Gompers. These advo- 
cates had to plead before the Committee on 
Legislative Powers, of which Mr. William 
Barnes, Jr., is chairman. Barnes, who re- 
gards direct primaries and direct legisla- 
tion as the vilest of political abominations, 
exploded with wrath: 

“{ don’t believe in the rule of the ma- 
jority!” he shouted, pounding the table. 
Barnes had already introduced an amend- 
ment which would prohibit the legislature 
from passing any laws regulating primaries, 
providing for widows’ pensions, a minimum 
wage, or almost any kind of “social legisla- 
tion.” Though he has no great influence 
in the convention, his attitude toward di- 
rect legislation fairly registers the prevail- 
ing idea. That is not New York’s solution 
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of our political problems. It has definitely 
planned a way of making state government 
really efficient, however, and that is what 
makes this convention so interesting. The 
exuberant West has offered its panacea; 
the liberal group at Albany, headed by 
Elihu Root, Henry L. Stimson, George W. 
Wickersham, and Herbert Parsons also has 
a programme of his own. 

As New York is the Nation’s great busi- 
ness headquarters, this proposed scheme 
not unsuitably draws its inspiration from 
modern business practice. The conduct of 
private business, as already described, is 
far more efficient than the conduct of public 
business; why, therefore, not incorporate 
its fundamental ideas in our scheme of 
government? Let us drop all preconceived 
notions about the wickedness of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company and recognize the fact 
that its principle of organization, of cen- 
tering responsibility, of placing the most 
efficient men in charge of the places de- 
manding the greatest efficiency, would 
probably work enormous improvements 
and economies in the business of New York 
State. Now the Standard Oil Company— 
and this is true of American efficiency 
everywhere—does not buy and sell oil by 
the machinery of the initiative and referen- 
dum. Its stockholders—corresponding to 
the voters in the state—cannot gather in 
mass an‘) pass resolutions outlining its de- 
tailed policy. Neither can they undo, by 
a referendum vote, things the men in con- 
trol have done. One preéminent idea con- 
trols the organization of modern industry: 
that is centred responsibility. Business 
gives certain men certain work to do and 
clothes them with full power to do it. If 
these men “make good,” they hold their 
jobs; if they do not they disappear into 
outer darkness. A sane organization does 
not give half a dozen men power to do the 
same thing. There is one head, who chooses 
his subordinates, who, under his direction, 
pilot the craft to success or failure. If the 
administration succeeds, we know where 
to place the credit; if it fails, it is easy to 
apportion the blame. This system, which 
works so well in business, works equally 
well in public affairs. There is only one 
civilized nation of importance which has 
not made it the guiding principle of govern- 

















ment. That is the United States. The 
old constitution makers feared to give any- 
body supreme power and distributed it 
among a variety of agencies. In the Fed- 
eral Government power is concentrated to 
some extent, though the system is still 
very imperfect. Most of our state govern- 
ments are almost devoid of concentration. 
The Federal Government is notoriously far 
more efficient and honest than the state; 
this is probably because it does centre re- 
sponsibility to a considerable extent. 
Americans stand in awe of only one of 
their created officials, the President; that 
is because he consolidates in his own person 
enormous power and thus wields a tre- 
mendous influence. 

New York State, though no more loosely 
organized than the rest, does excellent 
service as a horrible example. Here is 
a state with 10,000,000 population, and 
yearly expenditures of $49,868,012. The 
framers of its constitution displayed devil- 
ish ingenuity in fixing things so that no- 
thing could be done. Take the executive 
department, for example. In the Federal 
plan, there is only one executive, the 
President. The people give him complete 
power to carry on the Nation’s business. 
If he fails, we know precisely who is to 
blame. All the Nation’s business is or- 
ganized in ten executive departments. 
The President appoints the head of each, 
who constitute his Cabinet. The organ- 
ization is precisely that of a well conducted 
corporation, with a responsible head in 
charge of all the departments. But now 
look at New York State. The people do 
not elect one executive, but seven. Be- 
sides the governor (and the heir apparent, 
the lieutenant governor) the electorate 
chooses the secretary of state, the state 
treasurer, the attorney-general, the comp- 
troller, the state engineer and surveyor. 
All these men are executives; they run the 
state. But the head executive has no con- 
trol over them; they are responsible only 
to the people. Thus responsibility is divi- 
ded. If things go wrong, as they do con- 
tinually, no one knows whom to blame. 
But this is not all. There are more than 
150 departments, bureaus, commissioners, 
and boards in control of important busi- 
Each revolves in an orbit of its 


ness. 
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own. It frequently duplicates the work of 
others. The governor appoints some of 
these agencies, the legislature jointly ap- 
points others, the state senate appoints 
others, the courts others, private organ- 
izations others, while some apparently 
appoint themselves and are self-perpetuat- 
ing. The whole thing is a hodge-podge. 
No private business could run this way 
overnight. New York is not bankrupt 
only because public taxes pay the freight. 

The first aim of the Albany reformers is 
to bring some order into this confusion. 
Their plan is to reorganize the 150 and more 
state departments into ten or a dozen, with 
a responsible head in charge of each. They 
then propose that the voters shall elect 
one man, the governor—with his possible 
successor, the lieutenant governor—and 
give him power to appoint all these de- 
partment heads. In popular language, 
this reform is known as the Short Ballot. 
Instead of being called upon to “vote a bed 
quilt’’ as some one has called the present 
bulky ballot, he will simply, in his choice 
of executive officers, confine his attention 
to two names. Under present conditions 
not one man in a hundred has the slight- 
est knowledge of the minor names on the 
ticket. One of the editors of the New York 
World recently stopped a dozen people in 
front of his office and asked each the name 
of the secretary of state. Not one could 
tell him. This is no reflection upon popu- 
lar intelligence. It is an office for whom 
the citizen should not be asked to vote, 
and his lack of interest is an unconscious 
resentment at being called upon to do this. 
He does not vote for the Secretary of 
State of the United States, a much more 
important office. If the voter studies the 
candidate for governor and picks out a 
good man, he has done his citizen’s duty. 
It is the governor’s job to select men for 
these subordinate places. 

If this plan carries, New York State will 
thus have a responsible executive—one 
man directing all the state’s business. But 
this will not be reform enough. The consti- 
tution must give the governor power; and 
power, under modern business conditions, 
means one thing—supervision over ex- 
penditures. If New York adopts this re- 
form it will go farther than the Federal 
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Constitution, for the President does not 
control the Federal purse, except indi- 
rectly. The executives of all other civilized 
nations do possess this function. Extrav- 
agance is historically the vice of republics; 
certainly our Federal and state govern- 
ments maintain this character. Pork- 
barrelism is a characteristic which, unless 
checked, spells general bankruptcy. It is 
made possible because so many people, in 
both state and Federal governments, have 
access to the treasury. Any legislator at 
Albany can introduce a bill calling for an 
appropriation. He is constantly seeking 
ways to obtain public money for local pur- 
poses. He wants a bridge or a hospital, or 
some other improvement, and his strength 
with his constituents frequently depends 
upon his success in securing it. As all the 
lawgivers are after similar favors, there re- 
sults that process known at Washington as 
log-rolling. As a result of this and other 
evils, the appropriation bills usually go 
through, in a welter of haste and excitement 
and extravagance, in the closing hours of 
the session. Pork-barrelism is nothing 
new; it was a great abuse in England two 
hundred years ago. In 1713, however, 
parliament passed a law that ended it for 
all time; it provided that the law-making 
body should act on no motion for a grant 
of public money except on recommendation 
of a Minister of the Crown. From this 
period dates the budget system. 

The liberal group at Albany are now 
seeking to make this system part of their 
new state government. If their plan 
carries, the executive departments, at the 
beginning of each session, will present to 
the legislature an itemized schedule of the 
money needed to conduct the government 
for the succeeding year. The legislature’s 
duty will be that of investigation and veto. 
It may call the governor and heads of de- 
partments before it, ask all kinds of explan- 
ations, and scrutinize the estimates item by 
item. It may reduce any estimate or all; 
the one thing it cannot do is to add to them. 
The fact that the legislature has this power 
of veto gives the representatives of the 
people control of the pursestrings. Thefact 
that the executive department submits the 
estimates directly places the responsibility 
for expenditures. As it has been, when all 
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members could dip into the treasury, no one 
knew whom to blame for wastefulness. 

Ex-President Taft, President Lowell of 
Harvard, President Goodnow of Johns 
Hopkins and Mr. John J. Fitzgerald, Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee in Congress, have appeared before 
the convention advocating this plan. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s attitude has particular impor- 
tance. Here is a practical legislator who 
has struggled for several years against Con- 
gressional extravagance. Up to two years 
ago he opposed the introduction of the 
budget system. Hard experience, however, 
has made him a convert. He said that 
Congress was now annually wasting from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000—all because 
of its present crazy system of making ap- 
propriations. He had the unique experi- 
ence in pork-barrelism of fighting an appro- 
priation for new post office facilities in his 
own city of Brooklyn and of having Con- 
gress pass it over his protest. He asked 
the framers of the New York constitution to 
prohibit any legislator from introducing a 
money bill, except perhaps by a two-thirds 
vote. “I would makeit so difficult,” he said 
on one occasion, “that it would be done 
only under the most peculiar and extra- 
ordinary circumstances.” 

Other provisions, such as that granting 
home rule to cities, aim at the same goal of 
centralizing responsible government. At 
present the legislature wastes a large part 
of its time passing purely local laws. In 
recent years Buffalo has had to get authori- 
ty from the legislature to protect its trees 
by spraying; Newburgh, to close and sell a 
part of a street; Little Falls, to pave its 
streets; Syracuse, to use other things than 
water to sprinkle its streets; New York, 
to dispose of old school books. This, of 
course, is pure folly. If the constitutional 
convention gives the cities home rule and 
provides for the budget and the short ballot, 
it will manifest progressiveness in an espe- 
‘cially sane and practical fashion. Tam- 
many Hall called this convention, when it 
controlled the legislature, for the purpose 
of reapportioning the state and gaining 
possession of it. But the voters, in electing 
delegates, defeated this scheme and made 
Tammany powerless. This is an excellent 
augury for a real reform. 




















HOW ADVERTISING 


WORKING OUT BUSINESS ETHICS 


IS MAKING AND ENFORCING A CODE OF MORALITY AND 


EFFICIENCY FROM WITHIN—AND HOW, WITHOUT, THE ASSOCIATED 
ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD ARE UNDERTAKING TO 
SHOW THE PUBLIC HOW IT IS SERVED BY ADVERTISING 


BY 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


(PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD) 


NEWSPAPER in Bingham- 


ton, N. Y., not long ago re-. 


ceived for publication a series 

of large advertisements from 

an oil company in Kansas City. 
The announcement had been appearing in 
other newspapers, but the publisher wanted 
some definite information of his own about 
the company before printing the adver- 
tisement—and he knew where to get it. 
He wrote to Mr. Merle Sidener, chairman of 
the Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, in Indian- 
apolis, and as soon as the mails could bear 
a reply to him he learned precisely what the 
capital stock of the company was, that it 
had no wells that were yet producing oil, 
and other definite facts in regard to the 
financial condition of the company. - No 
opinion was offered regarding the value of 
the securities, and no advice was given the 
publisher concerning what decision he 
should make about running the advertising. 
He was sent the facts, simply, quickly, and 
on these he formed his own judgment— 
which was to decline the advertising. 

This is a typical case illustrating the 
quiet and effective way in which advertis- 
ing is being worked over from within by one 
of the most powerful and interesting busi- 
ness movements in America. There is no 
noisy or spectacular commotion about it. 
Instead there is the earnestness born of 
conviction. Occasionally a foolish publi- 
cation parades its virtue, a thing which 
most honest people are willing to take for 
granted, but in the main everything about 
this movement has been sane and strong 
and reasonable. The result has been that 
honest and believable advertising to-day 
represents the great bulk of advertising; 





the kind that is dishonest is small, and what 
there is left of it is surely doomed. 

One of the things that will help to that 
end is a great index of business crooks that 
has been started at the national head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. This will be 
made the basis of a wide-reaching service 
to business men throughout the country. 
This information is coming from the various 
clubs and is being carefully investigated 
and then card-indexed for future reference. 
It has already been shown that a good 
many of the fly-by-night “fire sale’’ mer- 
chants operate in one city after another 
under various names. Through the card 
index list of crooks, knowledge is to be 
made available that will do much to stop 
this disreputable business. 

In addition to this work of having ad- 
vertising cleaned up, through moral suasion 
where it is possible and through legal action 
where it is necessary, the clubs have gone 
forward with their endeavor to have honest 
advertising laws passed in all the states. 
There are now thirty-one states that have 
such laws and these have been put on the 
statute books in nearly every case, as the 
result of the support of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. 

This Advertising Club movement, which 
is embodied in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, is really a sincere en- 
deavor on the part of business men who are 
engaged in publishing and advertising to 
translate business ideals into business 
methods. The emblem of the order is the 
word “Truth,” superimposed on a map of 
the world. Inaserious, thorough-going way 
the effort is being made to put that emblem 
into concrete commercial practice. As 
Mr. Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the 
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Federal Trade Commission, who made the 
opening address at the Advertising Con- 
vention in Chicago, put it: “It is to the 
credit of your profession that you have 
found within your own spirit the initiative 
and moral purpose to base your business 
activities upon the practice of righteousness 
as well as upon the rule of profit, by exact- 
ing and demanding truth as the basis of 
advertising enterprise, and by exacting and 
demanding honesty in circulation state- 
ments, rectitude in merchandising, and 
truth in advertising itself.” Here is given 
in a sentence the comprehensive objective 
which the organization is aiming to reach. 
It is not merely undertaking to secure be- 
lievable advertising but it is quite as much 
concerned with the merchandising system 
through which advertising works and with 
the public which advertising serves. 


COOPERATION WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Government has become 
greatly interested in the Advertising Club 
movement. It sees in it a big vital organi- 
zation that is improving the standards in 
the whole field of business, and thus defi- 
nitely codperating with the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Post Office Department, 
and all other branches of the Federal service 
that are particularly concerned with busi- 
ness. A solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. William Sutherland, said in an 
address at the Chicago Convention: “I 
cannot too earnestly express the Post 
Office Department’s endorsement of the 
movement of this Association looking to the 
suppression of fraudulent advertising. Such 
advertising is, of course, the very life and 
breath of the fraudulent schemes which 
victimize the public throughout the coun- 
try. The Department records show that 
advertising is the greatest expense involved 
in the operation of fraudulent schemes 
through the mails.” He referred to the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that have 
been lost through these frauds, but he neg- 
lected to say that most of the advertising 
has been done under the protection of the 
Government’s postage stamp, the concerns 
sending it out having been driven from all 
reputable publications. At the convention 
of the Association in Boston four years ago, 
resolutions were adopted, calling on the 
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Government to deny the mails to fraudu- 
lent concerns, just as they had been denied 
the use of advertising space in all reputable 
publications. There is opportunity here for 
the codperation between the Government 
and the association that is being worked 
out. The size of the task is apparent when 
it is stated that in the last four years the 
Government has had more than 15,000 
cases of fraudulent use of the mails. 


“TRUTH” THE IDEAL 


The Eleventh Annual Convention, held 
in Chicago, brought together the largest 
company of business men that ever at- 
tended a convention in America. There 
were more than 4,100 registered as being in 
attendance and there were probably 1,000 
or more in addition. And these 5,000 men 
(and there was a fair proportion of women 
also in attendance), were concerned during 
the four days they were together with 
working out the best means by which they 
could square their commercial practice with 
their commercial ideals, which had been 
embodied in the one comprehensive word, 
“Truth.” They were brought face to 
face with the mighty challenge of that word 
in a peculiarly searching address from Mr. 
Henry D. Estabrook, a brilliant member of 
the New York Bar, on the opening day of 
the convention: 

“Do you mean it?” he flung squarely at 
the great group of business men before him. 
“Ts it your pledge, your consecration? Is 
that word ‘Truth’ written on your fore- 
heads and in your hearts as well as in your 
heraldry? Then have you founded a 
brotherhood nobler than that of Arthur 
and his Round Table, for their search for 
the Grail was after all but romantic chiv- 
alry. Hope cannot help but spread her wings 
when men like you, so many thousands of 
you, and in such solid phalanx, realizing 
that truth after all is the only thing in life 
worth living for, have banded together for 
honest business.” 

On the printed page this may seem a trifle 
rhapsodical but it didn’t sound so, and the 
subsequent work of the convention showed 
that it was not so. From first to last the 


thousands of men in attendance were con- 
cerned with practice quite as much as with 
ideals. 


Several hundred newspaper pub- 
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lishers and managers, from all parts of the 
country,in the Newspaper Section, adopted 
these four simple rules that were meant 
to envisage their conception of the Truth 
emblem: (1) To make none but true 
statements of circulation. (2) To main- 
tain advertising rates as published. (3) 
To reject fraudulent advertising. (4) To 
oppose free publicity. And they selected 
Mr. Lafayette Young, Jr., of the Des 
Moines Capital, as president and Mr. G. E. 
Buxton, of the Providence Journal, as 
vice-president of their organization, and 
unanimously decided to become part of the 
whole Advertising Club movement. 


ADVERTISING AND THE HOME 


During the convention in Chicago ad- 
dresses were made by President Van Hise 
of the University of Wisconsin, Bishop 
Candler of Atlanta, President Fahey of the 
Chamberof Commerce of the United States, 
Mrs. Julian Heath, president of the House- 
wives’ League, and a number of other 
people who were not definitely associated 
with advertising; but the bone and sinew 
of the programme was made up of several 
hundred papers and addresses that dealt at 
close range with all manner of advertising 
and business problems. Though these 
differed widely in theme they were as one 
in interpreting the spirit of service to the 
public through making advertising more 
efficient—through better business educa- 
tion, through better trade practice, and 
through honest and believable advertising. 
Mrs. Heath, in an especially graphic ad- 
dress before the Magazine Section, told of 
the necessity of advertising in bearing to 
the homes of the country clear and depend- 
able information about articles of food and 
of household use. The buying power of 
the country, she pointed out, was in the 
homes of the country, and the way to win 
the support of that power was through 
honest advertising. And she laid particu- 
lar stress on the fact that the dishonest 
advertiser was sure to bring about his own 
punishment, for, exposed before the intelli- 
gence of discriminating buyers, disbelief 
in all his advertisements resulted, whether 
they were dishonest or not. 

In addition to the hundreds of practical 
and interesting papers, there was the hum 


of effective machinery in all the business of 
the convention. Plans were initiated for 
organizing new clubs and carrying on the 
wide-reaching propaganda of the organiza- 
tion. And it was found that chiefly 
through the insistent efforts of the retiring 
president, Mr. William Woodhead, pub- 
lisher of the Sunset Magazine, the associa- 
tion has been placed on a broad and sound 
financial basis. It now has funds available 
for a budget of $50,000 a year to carry on 
its many-sided activities. So it will be 
possible to go ahead steadily through a 
well-coérdinated organization that has 
found itself. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF MANY INTERESTS 


And this club movement, during its ten 
years of life, has worked out an extremely 
interesting plan of organization. The 
movement began with a group of advertis- 
ing clubs located in various cities. This 
group of clubs has grown and spread both 
in large cities and intermediate cities and 
towns in this country and Canada. The 
membership of the clubs is made up of all 
who are concerned in any way with adver- 
tising, retail merchants, national manu- 
facturers, publishers, printers, engravers, 
lithographers, makers of advertising novel- 
ties, bill-board and outdoor advertisers— 
in fact, all who are concerned with buying 
or selling advertising. But as the move- 
ment grew it became apparent that organi- 
zations that should specifically represent 
particular advertising interests would add 
greatly to efficiency. Two years ago there 
were formed various departments of ad- 
vertising. There are now fourteen of these 
departments, including the national ad- 
vertisers, the retail advertisers, direct 
advertisers, the newspapers, the magazines, 
the advertising agents, the farm papers, 
the directory publishers, the business press, 
the Graphic Arts Association, the specialty 
manufacturers, the Outdoor Advertising 
Association, the Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, the Religious Press Association. 


STUDENTS OF TRADE PRACTICE 


Each department must adopt standards 
of trade practice that are satisfactory to 
the National Commission, which is made 
up of three members from each depart- 
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mental organization, before it is accepted 
into the club movement. And these stand- 
ards of practice are always a straightfor- 
ward interpretation of the Truth emblem 
as related to the particular advertising 
interest concerned. That great word 
“Truth,” like the flaming sword that 
guarded Eden, stands athwart the path of 
every organization that seeks to be ad- 
mitted to the Associated Clubs. But it is 
not enough merely to adopt these standards 
of practice. One of the notable things 
accomplished in Chicago was the decision 
on the part of the National Commission 
to appoint a Committee on Trade Practice, 
made up of a member from each of the 
fourteen departments, which should see 
to it that the standards of trade practice 
were put into effect. This committee has 
been appointed and it will seek to adjust 
differences that arise between different 
departments as well as check up the way in 
which the standards which have been 
adopted have been followed. Chairman 
William H. Ingersoll of the National Com- 
mission reported that an investigation 
among the various departments regarding 
abuses which ought to be corrected brought 
forth 111 different complaints. He said 
that these varied from minor matters of the 
interrelations between different parts of the 
advertising field to fundamental things that 
affected the soundness and honesty of the 
whole business. For example, advertisers 
and publishers complain that some adver- 
tising agents would give service to fake 
advertisers. And advertising agents in 
turn complain that some publishers ac- 
cepted such copy from unscrupulous agents 
and gave commissions on it, and that the 
only reason that such agents could exist 
was that publishers would continue to do 
business with them. This new Committee 
on Trade Practice will take up these and 
all other similar questions and will accom- 
plish positive results. The fact is that each 
departmental organization is cleaning 
house from within and that practices that 
have been complained of are being steadily 
eliminated through the spirit of fair dealing 
that has become so strong throughout the 
entire organization. 

But honest advertising and honest trade 
practice represent but one phase of the 
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activity in this many-sided organization. 
Through a far-reaching educational work 
it has been steadily making advertising 
more efficient. In practically all the clubs 
study courses are carried forward under the 
general direction of a National Educational 
Committee, which is made up of the chair- 
men of all the club committees. The leader 
of the Educational Committee is Mr. 
Lewellyn E. Pratt, who in twenty years of 
successful business experience has not lost 
the enthusiasm for education he gained 
at Williams College. Associated with him 
are many other college men who are deeply 
interested in seeing that advertising is 
standardized and made more effective in its 
literary quality and in its artistic appeal as 
well as in its intrinsic truthfulness. An 
entire article could be written on the many 
phases of the educational work. It has 
now grown so broad that it has been neces- 
sary to have it carried forward by a group 
of committees. There is a Committee on 
Work in Universities and Colleges which 
has had a wide and growing influence:in 
having advertising and business seriously 
studied in institutions of higher learning. 
One of the direct results of this committee’s 
activity was a successful Conference of Col- 
lege Teachers of Advertising, held during 
the Chicago convention. And there is a 
Committee on Schools and Y. M. C. A.’s 
which has prepared an excellent study 
course that is being used all over the coun- 
try; a Committee on Research which made 
a most important investigation of retail 
conditions as affected by the war and pub- 
lished a report that has had large com- 
mercial recognition. This committee, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Mac Martin, a 
University of Minnesota man, who is a 
successful advertising agent in Minneapolis, 
is to carry forward some extremely impor- 
tant commercial surveys this year. It is 
believed that these studies, particularly of 
retail conditions throughout the country, 
can be made of the greatest value. 


STUDY COURSES IN MERCHANDISING 


Then there is, a Committee on Lec- 
ture and Study Courses, with Prof. Paul 
Terry Cherington of Harvard as the chair- 
man; a Committee on Publications that 
issues two or three books of the highest 
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character and quality each year. The 
books announced at the Chicago conven- 
tion were “The Manual of Successful 
Storekeeping” by W. R. Hotchkin, for ten 
years the advertising and sales manager 
for John Wanamaker; and an Advertising 
Year Book, which is to contain a vital his- 
tory of advertising progress each year, by 
Professor Cherington. The books that 
have thus far been issued by the clubs have 
been translated into many languages and 
gone all over the world as authoritative 
interpreters of American business and ad- 
vertising practice. 

In building up the educational and gen- 
eral efficiency of the clubs there has come 
to be a most interesting annual contest 
that centres in the Printers’ Ink Cup, 
which is bestowed each year by the great 
advertising trade journal on the club that 
has made the greatest progress in serving 
advertising. Last year the Los Angeles 
Club was the winner of the cup, but at 
Chicago it was awarded to the Minne- 
apolis Club. 

The clubs conduct a magazine, “‘Asso- 
ciated Advertising,’ that has won a 


definite place for itself by its vigor and 
high quality. Plans are under way for 
its expansion that will result during the 
year in its becoming probably the most 
widely circulated advertising periodical in 
the world. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG MERCHANTS 


Probably the most important part of 
the whole educational work is that which 
has to do with educating the retailers of the 
country to be more efficient merchants. 
This work is carried on primarily in the 
intermediate cities and smaller towns. It 
has been established that even small cities 
can have their whole commercial life 
quickened by an Advertising Club. One of 
the notable things reported at Chicago was 
the work of the club in Neosho, Mo. 
Through the work of this club the mer- 
chants have been shown how to be more 
effective in their advertising; in store ser- 
vice; in the way they dress their windows; 
and in their care of their accounts and the 
general business conduct of their stores. 
In less than two years this work has in- 
creased the market radius of the stores in 
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Neosho by fifteen to twenty miles and 
added definitely to the prosperity of the 
merchants of the town. Two towns in 
lowa, Hampton and Nevada, have carried 
on similar experiences. The publisher of 
Successful Farming, Mr. E. T. Meredith, 
who is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Clubs, and two 
members of his staff, Mr. T. W. LeQuatte 
and Mr. Hugh McVey, organized three or 
four hundred retailers from the smaller 
cities and towns of Iowa and stirred them 
up to attend the convention at Chicago. 
This educational work along the line of 
better retailing and better advertising has 
gone through experimental stages to com- 
plete demonstration. It has now been 
taken up as one of the greatest elements in 
the activities of the clubs. In fact, the 
clubs have gone bravely forward and at- 
tacked the problem of making the retailers 
of America efficient and thoroughly modern 
in their knowledge of approved business 
practice. The clubs are arranging to sup- 
port actively the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the plan outlined by Mr. Hurley, a 
member of the Commission, looking to the 
education of the retailers in better account- 
ing and credit practice. The clubs are the 
best possible points of contact with the 
commercial communities of every town in 
the country. They bring the publishers of 
the local papers and the retailers together 
in a friendly spirit of co6peration, and, what 
is even more helpful, they are all part of a 
great international system through which 
the best methods and the best practice 
learned anyplace in theworld are at once dis- 
tributed among the business men of every 
community that has an Advertising Club. 


HOW ADVERTISING CHEAPENS COST 


But this club movement does not stop 
even here. It is not content in having all 
advertising made honest and believable, 
as most advertising has come to be; nor is 
it satisfied with building up fair trade prac- 
tice among all the elements in its great 
field; nor even with educating the retailers 
to become efficient merchants. Beyond 
all these things, it seeks to educate the 
big consuming public as to the service 
which advertising renders. Business men 
have long since been convinced that the 
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cheapest means to use in distributing 
their goods is advertising; but the public 
has not been fully convinced on this point. 
Indeed, there are many who believe that 
advertising adds to the cost of living. The 
Advertising Club movement has the posi- 
tive conviction that this is not true and it 
also has the conviction that all portions of 
the public will share its view when the evi- 
dence is considered. So a committee is 
at work on a great campaign to adver- 
tise to the consuming public the econo- 
mies that are effected and the service that 
is rendered through advertising. Mr. W. 
C. D’Arcy, an able advertising man of St. 
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Louis, is the chairman of this committee, 
and he is bringing to his aid the best writers 
and artists in the whole advertising field. 
The result will be a nation-wide campaign 
that will put simply, but with clearness and 
force, the big facts which experience has 
demonstrated are true of advertising. And 
it is believed that when the convention of 
the clubs meets next June in Philadelphia 
in the University of Pennsylvania, founded 
by Benjamin Franklin, the first American 
advertiser, it will be reported that much 
has been done to bring the consuming pub- 
lic to the knowledge that advertising is a 
great public servant. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES MUST 
FINANCE THE WAR 


BY 
THEODORE H. PRICE 


HE war has wrecked many of the 
previously accepted theories of 
political economy. One that 
will soon go into the discard 
has hitherto found expression 

in the belief that a nation could live its 
economic life unto itself alone. 

Out of this has grown the American faith 
in a protective tariff that would shut the rest 
of the world out of our trade, and the Ameri- 
can attitude toward investments in foreign 
countries, which seems to assume that the 
United States is the only place in which the 
money of its citizens can be safely employed. 

If Europe had maintained a similar atti- 
tude toward this country our development 
would have been much slower, and it is only 
because we have had the use of foreign 
money that we are now in a position to 
profit by ministering to the needs of the 
countries at war. 

As a result we are rapidly paying off the 
debts accumulated during the last century 
and are becoming the world’s creditor in- 
stead of the world’s debtor nation. One of 
the consequences of this change is that we 
must accept the creditor’s responsibilities 


and lend our money upon equitable terms 
to those by whose trade we prosper. 

Portia maintained that Shylock could 
not collect his pound of flesh to the physical 
injury of Antonio, and thus fancifully 
developed the doctrine of mutuality be- 
tween debtor and creditor that is to-day 
almost universally recognized in law. 

Shylock’s insistence upon being paid was 
his undoing. The harsh creditor is never 
the successful merchant, and if we are to 
be commercially international we must 
show ourselves financially international. 
Just now our international commerce is 
decidedly one-sided. Weare selling much 
and buying little. 

The machinery of international trade was 
so disarranged by the first shock of war that 
it almost ceased to function from August 
1 to December 1, 1914. By the latter date 
it had been put in partial order, and during 
the seven months ending June 30, 1915, the 
United States exported goods worth 
$1,840,510,211, imports during the same 
period being valued at $950,825,492. The 
resulting balance of trade in our favor was 


therefore $889,684,719. 
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It seems probable that these figures will 
be greatly exceeded for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1915. 

The wheat crop is estimated at 963,000,- 
000 bushels. Of this we shall consume 
about 600,000,000 bushels, leaving: 


363,000,000 bushels for ex- 
port. Two thirds of this, or 
242,000,000 bushels, will 
probably be shipped before 
December 31, 1915. It is 
now worth about 

The exportable surplus of cot- 
ton, including the “carry- 
over” from the previous crop, 
will be about 8,500,000 bales. 
Sixty per cent. of this, or 
5,100,000 bales, will prob- 
ably go out before December 
31, 1915. It is now worth 
about eee ae 

Exports of corn, oats, and other 
cereals to December 31,1915, 
will be worth. Peas 

The war material to be shipped 
by December 31, 1915, is esti- 
mated as worth ss 

If other exports are equal in 
value to the previous six 
months they will be worth . 


204,000,000 


150,000,000 


700,000,000 


1,290,825,826 


Total estimated value exports, 

June 30 to December 31,1915, $2,586,825,826 
If imports are equal in value to 

those of previous six months 


they will be worth 836,168,947 


Leaving balance of trade in fa- 
vor of United States, June 


30 to December 31, 1915 $1,750,056,879 


For the calendar year 1915, therefore, 
the excess of exports will not fall far short 
of $2,500,000,000. Obviously such a one- 
sided trade cannot keep up very long, but 
it may continue during the war. If it does 
how is the balance in our favor to be ad- 
justed? 

It is plain that Europe cannot send us 
gold in any such amount, and the supply of 
American securities held abroad is nearly 
exhausted. 

Theaggregate stock of gold held by Euro- 
pean banks is only about $3,500,000,000, 
and if any substantial portion of this is 
surrendered the entire European credit 
fabric will topple. If those who are to ship 
the goods are not paid exports will cease 
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and the resulting congestion will utterly 
check the distributive processes of both 
domestic and foreign trade in the United 
States, thereby precipitating a disastrous 
decline in prices. 

The problem thus presented is the most 
important financial question that confronts 
this country to-day. 

There is a fatuous and widespread belief 
that Providence takes care of the United 
States and that, since Europe must quit 
fighting and starve unless she can get the 
things that America has to sell, she will 
somehow find a way to pay for them. 

This article is written to show the danger 
of relying upon any such assumption and 
to make it clear that self-interest compels a 
popular acceptance of European securities, 
or promises to pay, in temporary settle- 
ment of the bill probably due the United 
States before the war is over. 

There are many cogent political and sen- 
timental considerations that might be urged 
in support of such an investment for the 
large fund of unused credit now held by 
our banks, but it is not necessary to em- 
phasize them. Neutrality is essentially a 
selfish and inglorious réle that is an abstrac- 
tion for most Americans, but it is best to 
consider questions of international finance 
from a neutral standpoint. 

As shipments to Germany and Austria 
are in very small amount the balance of 
trade in our favor with these countries 
will not amount to much, and, therefore, 
need not be taken into consideration. 

As England is bearing the financial bur- 
den of the Allies it is probable that we shall 
be asked to accept her securities or promises 
to pay for the balance due us against the 
great volume of goods going to England, 
France, and Russia. 

If we decline so to extend the necessary 
credit what will be the result? 

Even to neutrals it must be evident that 
a collapse of the national credit of Great 
Britain would be followed by a worldwide 
deluge of bankruptcy for which there would 
be no Ararat even in the United States. 

The magnitude of such a catastrophe is 
unthinkable. The national debts of Great 
Britain, Russia, and France are now approx- 
imately $30,250,000,000. The other debt of 
English cities and dependencies is about 
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$10,000,000,000. The Governmental Banks 
of England, France, and Russia have de- 
posits estimated at $2,337,720,000. The 
private banks hold a much larger sum. 

Superimposed upon this credit structure, 
there is a mass of commercial and corporate 
obligations created in connection with the 
business and service of three Empires hav- 
ing an aggregate population of about 
650,000,000 people. 

The world’s trade depends upon the 
fluidity of this stupendous volume of credit, 
and if it were congealed, as it would be by 
England’s defeat, commerce would be 
practically at an end and all mankind would 
revert for a time to barter. 

It is idle to suppose the United States 
can put itself outside the range of such a 
debacle should it occur, and self-interest 
therefore dictates that the people of this 
country should do everything in their 
power to avert it. 

To that end it is necessary that through 
the various trade and investment channels 
America should absorb a sufficient amount 
of English obligations to offset the net 
balance due on merchandise account. 

After making allowance for the “in- 
visible credits,’ which represent the in- 
terest, freight, insurance, and other items 
with which the United States is debited, 
the resale of any American securities still 
held abroad, and any gold that can be ex- 
pected from Japan and China, it is probable 
that a balance of from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 will still be due us. 

Even if we should never collect this sum 
we could better stand the loss than an inter- 
ruption to our trade that would cause a 
panic and a depreciation in values that 
would cost us many times the amount. 

But can it by any possibility be lost if 
invested in the obligations of the British 
Government? Is it conceivable that the 
British Empire, upon which the sun never 
sets, and which embraces a population of 
450,000,000 souls, can be so crippled by any 
nation or nations that it would be bereft 
of credit and have no market for its obliga- 
tions? This is a purely hypothetical ques- 
tion, for up to date it seems absurd even to 
suggest such an idea. 

Capital is, however, proverbially timid, 
and at times requires an insurance against 
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the impossible before it can be induced to 
take risks that are negligible. 

It is just as well, therefore, to inquire 
deliberately whether there is any serious 
risk of loss in buying a 43 per cent. obliga- 
tion of the British Government in the face 
of existing conditions. 

There are those who seem to believe that 
the day of Macaulay’s New Zealander on 
the London Bridge is at hand; that the 
English are already decadent and that the de- 
cline of the British Empire has commenced. 

Even if this were so the disintegration 
of such a ponderous structure would require 
centuries. 

Any one who has watched an unopposed 
gang of housewreckers pulling down an 
old but substantial building will realize 
that demolition is a slow process. 

The England of to-day has required a 
thousand years in the making and cannot 
be destroyed in a night. 

Even if she has reached her climacteric, 
England’s decline will be punctuated by 
long periods of prosperity when the hope 
of recovered greatness will find expression 
in commercial and financial expansion. 

In his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” Gibbon says that thirteen cen- 
turies were required to undermine that 
“fabric of human greatness”’ and that dur- 
ing this period, which commenced with 
the Antonines and ended with the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, there were 
many long intervals when the strength and 
glory of Rome seemed about to become 
greater than ever. 

Forty-five years ago France lost Alsace 
and Lorraine and paid an indemnity of a 
billion dollars. yet she is to-day invincible. 

The processes of national disintegration 
are so slow that they are not discernible 
except to the eye of the historian, and this 
fact gives to governmental obligations an 
element of value that is very important. 

There is always a market for them. They 
can always be sold at a price, and the 
changes in their value are likely to be ex- 
ceedingly deliberate. 

Taking this into consideration, is there 
any security in the whole list of American 
investments paying 43 per cent. that is less 
hazardous than an obligation of the English 
Government? 
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WHY THE UNITED STATES 


Our favorite investments are state and 
municipal bonds and railroad mortgages. 

Of the 36 states in existence at the time 
of the Civil War 17 have at some period 
in their history repudiated their debts or 
defaulted in some of their obligations. The 
list includes not only most of the seceding 
Southern States and West Virginia, but 
also Pennsylvania, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. 

The number of defaulting cities is much 
larger and will probably soon be increased 
if the present extravagance in municipal 
borrowing is not checked. 

The history of American railroad in- 
vestments is even more checkered. 

There is a bonded debt of about 
$7,000,000,000 on 226,000 miles of railroad 
in the United States. Of this mileage 
nearly two thirds has been in receivers’ 
hands within the last twenty years. 

The railroads to-day in receivers’ hands 
have $1,815,900,000 of securities out- 
standing. 

This is a somewhat melancholy record, 
but certainly the comparison is not to the 
disadvantage of the obligations of the 
English Government, which since the days 
of Charles the Second have always been 
promptly and honorably met. 

The right of entail and of trusts for more 
than two lives in being, which are the con- 
verse of a national debt in perpetuity, were 
abolished only in the last century and there 
are those, the writer among the number, 
who believe that after the present war is 
over a way will be found to restrain the 
living from mortgaging posterity that the 
world may be depopulated by costly 
slaughter. Should this come about it 
will only result in checking any further 
increase in government obligations and 
enhancing the value of the issues already 
outstanding. 

There remains, of course, the remote risk 
of socialistic repudiation, but while this is 
to be considered in the case of Germany it 
is negligible in so far as England is con- 
cerned, for she has already possessed her- 
self of more than 1,000,000 square miles of 
German colonial territory, and the main- 
tenance of her world-wide trade will de- 
pend upon the integrity of her national 
obligations. 
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But whatever the risks of the venture 
we are practically forced to accept them, 
for we must export to prevent depression. 
We cannot export unless we are paid. 
Our customers cannot pay us unless we 
lend them the money. Consequently we 
must lend them the money. 

What folly it would be for America, who 
is the chief and almost the only beneficiary 
of Europe’s military necessity, to hesitate 
ungraciously in giving our foreign custom- 
ers the credit that we shall ultimately be 
compelled to grant, because if we refuse 
it we will destroy ourselves! 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is re- 
ported to havesaid in a recent speech before 
the West Virginia Bankers’ Association: 

“In lending money to European nations 
we are enabling them merely to keep up 
their wasteful warfare, and if we continue 
to lend money to Europe for reconstruction 
purposes after the war is over we shall 
simply be building up our most active com- 
petitor. If, however, this money is lent 
to other countries of the world, countries 
which are not our competitors, but which 
are our customers and also the customers of 
European nations, we shall be building up 
our customers, we shall be strengthening 
them, and we shall be strengthening the 
ties between them and ourselves.”’ 

Surely such talk as this is to be deplored 
from a man who is supposed to be an econ- 
omist and is an official of a Government 
whose President is pleading the cause of 
humanity. 

It is the very quintessence of national 
selfishness and it seems to assume that the 
meridian of Boston marks the Eastern 
boundary of the universe and that the 
trade of the four or five hundred million of 
people in Europe is of no value to the 
United States. 

Happily for us, such ideas are not likely 
to find wide acceptance, for the very evolu- 
tion of our own Government from thirteen 
séparate colonies, jealous of each other, into 
an indissoluble union of forty-eight states, 
unfettered in commercial intercourse and 
friendly rivalry, is an augury of “a con- 
federation of the world and a parliament of 
man” that may be hastened rather than 
retarded in its coming by the present war. 








EASTERN 
IN RELATION 





APOLEON in 1812 made a 

great drive into the heart of 

Russia. Ahead of him the 

Russians conducted a masterly 

retreat. Winter and the Rus- 

sians beat Napoleon and forced him back 

from burning Moscow, the object of his 

campaign, with nothing but an exploit ac- 
complished. 

Mackensen, during May, June, and July, 
1915, made a drive into Russian Poland, 
less deep than Napoleon’s, but along a 
much broader front. His objective, con- 
trary to popular impression, was not any 
city—not Przemysl, Lemberg, or Warsaw. 
His object, the object of the German Gen- 
eral Staff, was the annihilation of the Rus- 
sian field army. Therefore, in Mackensen’s 
great drive the military beauty is not all in 
the driving, terrific and irresistible as that 
has proved. Its value lies, and as a mili- 
tary accomplishment it will eventually be 
judged, in the part it plays, in connection 
with German operations from the north- 
west, toward hemming in the Russian army 
between its contact with the German lines 
west of Warsaw and the line Brest-Litovsk- 
Bielostock. 

For many weeks Mackensen’s end of the 
great German vise was closing into its pre- 
concerted position, which it reached only 
in the first days of July. Not till July 
16th did we hear the first distant rumblings 
of Hindenburg’s corresponding movement 
from the north, toward which General 
Mackensen’s long drive was a complemen- 
tary prerequisite. 

Each day, during the last two months, 
we have heard that the Germanic allies 
have been pushing their Russian adver- 
saries back farther and farther into eastern 
Poland. This persistent advance has come 


as a good deal of a surprise to the general 
public who, in the majority of cases, 
thought that the German offensive would 
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be greatly curtailed during the summer of 
1915, especially after the entrance of Italy 
into the war. The facts as they stand 
speak for themselves to the contrary, and 
at no time since the war began, with the 
possible exception of the first weeks in 
August, has the star of victory shone so 
brightly on the Germanic standards. 

Why has this great flood followed the 
ebb of the German tide? From a military 
standpoint the reason is easy of compre- 
hension. It is due to the fact that all 
Germany’s military resources were so or- 
ganized in peace that they could be con- 
verted into military strength in an in- 
credibly short time. That is, all the 
national stores of men and material either 
had already been put through the military 
mould or were so situated that they could 
soon be put through it. With large nations 
this is a stupendous process and requires 
years of preparation. The nation that is 
not thoroughly prepared at the beginning 
of a contest at arms has a tremendous 
handicap to overcome. 

It takes two years to make a soldier in 
peace, one half of this time with good offi- 
cers in war; one year is required to make a 
heavy howitzer, and a great many years 
to create out of raw material a corps of 
officers. Germany has been creating a 
corps of officers for more than one hundred 
years. Trained men are the determining 
element in war. Appliances and devices, 
many guns, and quantities of ammunition 
make a great difference, but no matter how 
many or how good the material supplies 
may be they cannot produce results without 
a trained personnel to use them. There 
are only two countries in Europe that begin 
to approach Germany in military prepara- 
tion. One is France which, in proportion 
to her population, is a close second, if not 
fully equal, and Austria which, under the 
conditions of diversified races and popula- 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE, MAY IST-5TH 


Due to the complexity of the operations in the 
Eastern theatre of the European war the strategic 
diagrams have been simplified as much as possible in 
order to give a clear idea of the strategy employed by 
both Russians and Austro-Germans to attain their 
objects. The Russians, after their severe defeats in 
the M azurian Lakes area during the winter, abandoned 
their former idea of making their main line of opera- 
tions run through East Prussia. They decided to 
attack their enemy by way of southern Poland, 
northern Galicia, and Silesia, with the object of 
“turning” the line of the Oder River and penetrating 
into Germany, where they hoped to destroy the 
German mainarmy. Asa preliminary they advanced 
successfully to the Donjec River and, to cover their 
left flank for a further advance, bent their energies to a 
great attack on the line of the Carpathian Mountains 
south of the Przemysl area. The German strategy 


aimed to destroy the Russian main army by forcing 
it into the area between the Pripet Swamp and the 
East Prussian frontier, then to threaten to cut its 
communications behind it in the vicinity of Bielostock 
and Brest-Litovsk and force it to a battle where it 
could not get away without fighting to a decision. 
Accordingly during April German troops were assem- 
bled in East Prussia, and Austro-Germans in the area 
south of Cracow. The tactical and strategic offensive 
was begun on May ist and resulted in the great battle 
for the line of the Donjec River. This took about 
five days and was a great Teuton victory. The pur- 
suit was then taken up by the Austro-Germans. The 
heavy line indicates the centre of gravity of the Teu- 
tonic advance, practically where the Archduke 
Frederick’s army’s right and General Mackensen’s 
left touched each other. From East Prussia General 
Hindenburg launched columns into Russian Courland 





570 
tions incident to her make-up, has an ex- 
cellent system. Russia, on the other hand, 
has an abundance of natural resources still 
largely unorganized. The active army 
with which Russia entered the war was by 
far the best which that nation has ever had 
in its history. It had been kept with the 
colors for an extended period of training 
and the corps of officers had been carefully 
selected and improved, especially during 
the last ten years. Behind this active 
army, which numbered, in fact, less than 
two millions, the reserve material both of 
men and equipment was and is poorly 
organized. 

With such conditions thoroughly under- 
stood Germanic strategy has been consis- 
tently exerted to cause Russia to use up her 
active army in offensive battles while 
fighting second-line German and Austrian 
troops. The result has been that the late 
spring of 1915 saw Russia’s active army 
practically a thing of the past. It lay 
buried under the sods of the Mazurian 
Lakes region, mouldering in the ground of 
western Poland and the Carpathians, or 
filling to overflowing the prison camps of 
the Germanic allies. The gist of what 
remained with the colors were the names of 
the old organizations which retained all too 
few of their old soldiers and even officers. 

The Russian losses have been tremend- 
ous. When the Germanic attacks developed 
in early May it was not a superiority in 
munitions alone that won for the Teutons, 
it was soldiers. Russia had and _ still 
has plenty of men, but she has few soldiers. 
Between men and soldiers there is a vast 
difference. Never again during this war 
is Russia apt to have as efficient legions 
under her eagles as at the start of the con- 
test, while on the other hand although the 
Germanic troops will lose some of their 
quality it will be, because of their system 
of training and organization, a compara- 
tively small deterioration. Of material and 
food they may become short if the war lasts 
for a period of years, but of soldiers it will be 
difficult to exhaust them at the present rate 
of consumption, as compared to their op- 
ponents. As things stand to-day, unit for 


unit, the efficiency of the Austro-Germans 
as compared to the Russians appears to be 
about two to one at least. 
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In other wars Russia’s great protection 
has always been the vastness and inac- 
cessibility of her great domain, her many 
rivers, her vast swamps and forests, and 
her few and poor communications. Here- 
tofore these geographical obstacles, much 
more than Russia’s armies, have held back 
the invader or ultimately have forced him 
to a disastrous retreat. How does auto- 
mobile and steam transportation affect this 
condition? This remains to be seen, but 
it can be definitely affirmed that the new 
transport renders Russia much more ac- 
cessible than it has been in times past. 

With this short survey of the condition 
of the Russian and Germanic armies let us 
glance at the strategy of the operations 
now taking place and try to form an accur- 
ate idea of what the Germans are trying 
to accomplish. Briefly they are trying to 
destroy the Russian main army which at 
this writing lies with its centre of gravity 
west of the cities of Bielostock and Brest- 
Litovsk in central Poland. Cities, towns, 
and positions are important in a military 
way only as they affect the existence or 
non-existence of an army. In themselves 
they have only a remote political impor- 
tance. Once a mobile hostile army is de- 
stroyed, a company or battalion can there- 
after easily disperse unorganized rabbles of 
minute-men hastily gathered together for 
the defense of towns, and a whole country 
lies prostrate at the feet of the conqueror. 

Now the object of the Austro-German 
strategy—we are emphasizing this point 
again as we have done before because it is 
all-important—is to destroy this Russian 
main field army. To do so the Austro- 
German staff must not only force it to 
fight and whip it, but they must be in such 
a position, if they succeed, to get behind it 
and cut off its means of obtaining supplies, 
thereby preventing its retreat. To drive 
it back on its communications means only 
that the beaten but unrouted army will 
wait a while, rehabilitate itself, and then 
again come back into the fray. The harder 
the knock administered, the longer it will 
stay out, but unless it is destroyed as an 
army and made incapable of renewing the 
offensive for the rest of the war any vic- 
tories obtained might be merely Pyrrhic. 

It is often said that all Russia has to do, 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE, MAY 2IST-JUNE 13TH 


By May 21st the western bank of the San River 
had been reached and Przemysl captured by the 
leutons. In some places the stream had been crossed. 
The Russians had rearranged their forces as best they 
could along the eastern banks of the San River and 
from that stream across to the Dniester River. For 
practically twenty days the Austro-Germans rested 
their troops, realigned them, and waited until their 
railroads had been sufficiently repaired up to the line 
of the San River. For the last few days of this period 
the battles of the Teutonic allies against the Russians 
grew into a general engagement. It was an important 
one for the Russians because if they lost it the result 
would be that their army would be divided and the 


if she suffers misfortunes, is to withdraw 
within herself where no one can follow. 
This is a plausible theory providing Russia 





southern part (south of Lemberg) would be practically 
cut off from the main force in central Poland. The 
victory rested on the Germanic Eagles, and the Rus- 
sians were compelled to fall back after a continuous 
series of violent engagements. The main Russian 
army retreated toward Lublin and Cholm, which lie 
on the main Russian railroad system. During this 
time considerable bodies of German troops made 
their appearance in Russian Courland, threatening 
Riga and Windau both by land and sea, while consid- 
erable engagements took place northwest of Kovno. 
Along the East Prussia-Poland frontier the German 
troops showed renewed activity, which reached its 
maximum at Ossowiec, the strong Russian fortress 


is able to withdraw, but sometimes even a 
withdrawal is a serious question. 
It will be remembered that when the 
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Teutonic offensive was begun in May the 
centre of gravity of their movement went 
along the line Tarnow-Jaroslaw (20 miles 
northwest of Przemysl). From this place 
it turned northeast and struck for Cholm. 
It was within 15 miles of that city on July 
17th. It is, therefore, directed straight 
at Brest-Litovsk, the heart of the Russian 
army in Poland. To be sure there were, 
and are, great battles in many other places, 
but this is the main movement from the 
south, and all the actions in southern 
Poland and eastern Galicia are being 
fought to further this main operation. The 
fights for Lemberg were for the purpose of 
controlling the communications of the 
Russian left wing in eastern Galicia and 
preventing it from being able to rejoin the 
central army inthe north. When Lemberg 
and its environs were taken by the Teutons 
this strategic object was accomplished and 
the Russian army’s extreme left wing was 
clipped. The parts still remain along the 
Zlotalipa and Dniester rivers, pressed 
back by the armies of General Linsingen 
and his Austrian colleagues, Pflanger and 
Baltin, to keep them occupied away from 
the main conflict to the north. These 
dislocated armies have still a means of 
getting up to the north, that is, through 
Tarnopol and Rowno to Brest-Litovsk, 
but they cannot let go as long as they are 
being pushed. The possession of Cholm 
controls this last line of retreat. 

So far so good, then, from an Austro- 
German point of view. But, it may be said, 
all that the Russians still have to do is to 
retreat further. Perhaps they can, but 
there are certain limitations. In the first 
place the great strategic centre of Russian 
concentration in Poland is Brest-Litovsk, 
and next to it, seventy miles to the north, 
Bielostock. These, with the exception of 
one railroad north of the Pripet swamps, 
are the only places through which all the 
Russian communications run. These Pri- 
pet swamps are an obstacle of the utmost 
military importance at this time, because 
they enclose an area 250 miles long from 
east to west and about 150 miles from 
north to south. They are absolutely im- 
passable to large armies; there is only one 
railroad traversing them from east to west, 
and only one from north to south. One 


railroad does little good to armies of masses 
of the present day. 

This great swamp, then, divides northern 
from southern Poland, and should the 
Russian army be forced back upon it the 
swamp would likewise divide it. Napoleon 
depended on this swamp to protect his 
right flank on his advance to Moscow. 
This is exactly what the German drive 
from Galicia is attempting to accomplish 
and this again depends on the possession of 
Cholm. Nor is this all. The Teutons ad- 
vancing north from Galicia at best will 
merely split the Russian army, drawing a 
great part of it south in front of them and 
even forcing the Russians to evacuate all 
the territory they now occupy west of the 
Vistula. But they cannot by those man- 
ceuvres, even though they be entirely 
successful, completely destroy the Russian 
army. Up to the end of July they suc- 
ceeded in drawing the bulk of it southwest 
toward the Vistula and almost jammed it 
between the Pripet swamps and the East 
Prussian frontier. 

Up north in East Prussia, watchfully 
waiting, sits the old man of the lakes, 
Field Marshal Von Hindenburg. The 
psychological moment for him to move is 
whenever the battle for Cholm and Lublin 
is decided. Should Von Hindenburg be able 
to break through the Russian lines anywhere 
on the East Prussian frontier,and seize either 
Vilna, Kovno, or Bielostock, the Russian 
main army would be taken “in rear.” 

The Germans occupy the strongest 
offensive strategic position against the 
Russian army that they have held since the 
war began. This position has been of their 
own making and due to strategic combin- 
ations which have consistently held this 
end in view since the war began. As things 
stand now, it appears that the Russian 
General Staff must fight a decisive series 
of battles, which they must conclusively 
win to be able to extricate their army. 
They cannot, with the facilities at their 
command, get that army out by simple 
retreating, for the reason that the Germans 
appear nearer to their main depots of 
Bielostock and Brest-Litovsk than is the 
centre of gravity of the Russian field army. 
The battles for Lublin and Cholm began 
during the first days of July and resulted 
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BEETS 


THE EASTERN THEATRE, JULY 4TH-IOTH 


On June 13th the Teutonic allies had completed 
their victory for the “‘line of the San” and began the 
pursuit. The Russian army was now separated, but 
also the allies had to separate and hold both their 
flanks securely, that is in the direction of Lemberg 
and also in Poland west of the Vistula River. They 
were approaching the same positions and shape of 
front which the Austrian army had in August, 1914, 
when they captured the railroad between Lublin and 
Cholm. What enabled the Russians to defeat them 
at that time was the fact that both their flanks were 
enveloped. This the allies are careful to avoid at 
this time. By July 4th the allies had reached the line 
of the Bug River, captured Lemberg, and fought and 
won a battle for the high ground north of Krasnik 
(about twenty miles south of Lublin), which is in the 
nature of the outer Russian line for the protection of 
the Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm railroad. The allies 
had now left their railroads (west of the San River) 





about 60 miles behind them, and another pause was 
necessary to replenish their stocks of men, munitions, 
and equipment. During this time the Russians, who 
had brought down the heaviest reénforcements avail- 
able, delivered an attack on the Austrian army of the 
Archduke Frederick. This was maintained strongly 
for about three days, at the end of which time the 
attacks were beaten off, but not without severe losses 
to the Austrians. During this time the demonstra- 
tions of the Germans opposite the East Prussian 
frontier grew in intensity and number. By this 
time it was plain that the Teutonic allies had gotten 
nearer the Russian base than were the Russian 
armies west of the Vistula themselves. The Austro- 
Germans opposite Lublin and Cholm were only about 
80 miles away from Brest-Litovsk. At Ossowiec the 
Germans were only 35 miles from Bielostock, while 
the Russians west of the Vistula were from 120 to 
150 miles away from these same places. 
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in a local success for the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand’s army in the vicinity of Krasnik, 
Poland. During the next few days the 
Russians counter-attacked, while the 
Teutons were engaged in rearranging their 
lines and bringing up supplies. The Aus- 
trians suffered heavy losses but managed 
to hold their positions. 


THE DETAILS OF A GREAT MOVEMENT 


The first great battle of this campaign 
was fought along the banks of the Dniester 
River in the early days of May. The Teu- 
tons then pursued for a hundred miles, 
fighting with the Russian rear guard mean- 
while, wherever the Russians were able to 
find delaying positions. The second Rus- 
sian main position was along the east bank 
of. the San River. On this line a delay 
occurred because in northern Galicia 
automobile transportation is able to supply 
the troops for no more than about one 
hundred miles distance from the railheads. 
The railroads, therefore, had to be rebuilt 
from all directions up to the armies, for the 
retreating Russians had torn them up and 
destroyed them as much as they were 
able to in the time given them. The rate 
at which the Teutons were able to repair 
railroads averaged about three miles a day. 

On the banks of the San, when the rail- 
roads were completed, the Germanic allies 
had at their disposal an excellent railroad 
system, not only of those lines running north 
of the Carpathian Mountains in the area 
between Tarnow and Jaroslaw, but also of 
those crossing the Carpathian Mountains 
from Hungary. These lines were suc- 
cessively opened up for use as the advance 
continued. The repairs on them were com- 
pleted during the first part of June and 
sufficient supplies were rapidly accumu- 
lated for the next advance. When it is 
remembered that one train load of ammu- 
nition for field artillery carries only 16,000 
rounds, a train load of heavy field artillery 
ammunition only 8,000, while the projec- 
tiles alone for their mammoth howitzers 
weigh half a ton each, the tremendous 
nature of the transportation problem be- 
comes apparent. Not only ammunition, 
but food, forage, clothing, and a thousand 
different kinds of equipment and spare 
parts, besides endless streams of men to 
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replace the losses in the ranks, must come 
forward in ever increasing number. The 
counter current carries to the rear wounded 
and disabled men, horses, prisoners, and 
damaged equipmer These great armies, 
therefore, are practically tied to their 
railroads and cannot operate much farther 
than one hundred miles beyond them, the 
distance depending in large measure on the 
character of the roads over which motor- 
transportation can be used. 

Having arranged everything on the line 
of the San in the way of supplies, the Austro- 
Germans again began their forward march. 
This time, however, along their main 
line of operations—that is, from Jaroslaw 
toward Cholm, the territory traversed by 
General Mackensen’s army—no direct line 
of railroad was available. In fact, from 
the railroads behind or east of the San 
to the Russian railroads running from 
Ivangorod through Lublin and Cholm, a 
stretch of about 60 to 80 miles in a straight 
line, there are few good roads, the country 
in many places is marshy, there are many 
small streams and great stretches of forest. 
To these hardships and handicaps Mack- 
ensen’s army is the most exposed of all, as 
the Archduke Ferdinand’s forces have 
their left stretching out to the Vistula River, 
on whose waters supplies are being carried 
by innumerable barges and boats. As the 
Germans’ communications have become 
attenuated, so much more have the Rus- 
sians gained, because they now are along 
their own main railroad line, with a good 
system of roads behind them. In fact, the 
railroad net in central Poland is the best 
existing in any part of Russia. 

Here again, accordingly, the Teutons 
have been forced to wait until the roads in 
their rear are thoroughly repaired and field 
railroads constructed before again pushing 
forward. By the middle of July the 
German main force, that is, General Mack- 
ensen’s army, was scarcely one hundred 
miles from Brest-Litovsk. It was aiming 
at the destruction of the Russian main 
army. Warsaw, for its own sake, was not 
the German object. With one army to 
the north and the other to the south they 
hoped to catch the Russian main army, 
cut it off, and destroy it. This was the 
second great German offensive of the war. 
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THE RAILROAD SYSTEMS OF THE OPPONENTS IN THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR 


This diagram shows the railroad lines that were in 
operation at the beginning of the war in August, 1914. 
Since that time the Germans especially have extended 
their railroads, particularly into the western part of 
Poland which their armies occupy. If the reader will 
take a sheet of note paper and cut a small square in it, 
then run it over the map from the German side to the 
Russian side and count the number of lines in each 
area which his small square encloses, he will gain an 
idea of the superiority in rail power which the Teutonic 
allies possess. These railroads give the Germans the 


Many Americans see in the Germanic 
advance into Poland an operation similar 
in many respects to the offensive taken by 
the Army of Northern Virginia of the Con- 
federacy in 1863 which culminated in the 
battle of Gettysburg. To appreciate the 
‘ difference, mention must be made of the 
Strength and positions of the opposing 


ability to shift their troops from one side of Poland 
to the other more quickly than the Russians can 
march across it, although they have the shorter 
distance to go. The Germans, then, combine the 
strategic advantages of the “‘inner line,” given them 
by their railroads, with the great military asset of 
the “‘enveloping frontier,” from which to attack any 
Russian force that may be found in Poland. These 
advantages alone are the equivalent of several hundred 
thousand troops. The tremendous difficulties under 
which Russia labors can easily be appreciated. 


forces at that time. Grant was attacking 
Vicksburg with 60,000 men, Pemberton 
was in Vicksburg with 30,000 men, John- 
ston was at Jackson, Miss., scarcely 100 
miles from Vicksburg, with 24,000 men and 
showing no disposition to attack Grant. 
Bragg, with 45,000 Confederates at Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., confronted Rosecrans 








576 
with 80,000. Hooker’s Army of the Poto- 
mac had just suffered the huge defeat of 
Chancellorsville at the hands of Lee. The 
former had, at Fredericksburg, Va., an 
effective strength of scarcely more than 
90,000 after this defeat, and the Confeder- 
ates, with the accession of Longstreet’s and 
other detachments, had not far from an 
equal number. 

The Union strategic front was concave, 
with its right at Vicksburg, its centre at 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., and its left at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. The Confederates pos- 
sessed the “inner line,’’ not only from the 
mere fact of holding the inside of the 1,000 
miles and more of total front, but they also 
possessed the Richmond-Chattanooga-At- 
lanta-Jackson railroad system and con- 
necting lines, which gave them the rail 
power in addition. This great strategic 
advantage was the single one which the 
Confederates possessed over their adver- 
saries. They could, by utilizing these lines, 
shift troops from east to west or in the 
opposite direction in a much shorter time 
than the Federals could move them by 
their much more roundabout routes. 

Sound military strategy, then, would have 
dictated that the Confederates “contain”’ 
Hooker’s defeated and dispirited army 
with a much smaller force, and with the 
remainder of the Army of Northern Virginia 
concentrate on Rosecrans at Murfreesboro 
and destroy him before he could be reén- 
forced. If successful the Confederates 
could then concentrate on either the west- 
ern or eastern main Federal army groups 
weeks before they could coéperate. If 
defeated in Tennessee the Confederates 
would have a broad base to fall back on, 
the whole front of which was connected by 
railroads. 

Political necessity, however, dictated a 
different course to the Confederacy. Rec- 
ognition was looked for from some of the 
European countries, i. e., England, and 
possibly France. This in itself would have 
allowed the Confederates to place loans in 
Europe with which they could have pur- 
chased war vessels and supplies in those 
countries. To obtain this advantage it 
was decided that a victory on Northern soil 
would be all that was necessary. 


Hence the Gettysburg campaign. The 
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Army of Northern Virginia left its railroads, 
crossed the difficult obstacle of the Potomac 
River, manceuvred the Federal Army of the 
Potomac into a position, in which it was 
very much more difficult to destroy it 
than at Fredericksburg, with the result 
that all that could possibly be hoped for 
by the Confederates was a tactical victory 
of extremely doubtful consequences from a 
strategic standpoint. If the Confederates 
lost the tactical battle they would have 
great difficulty in retracing their steps, as 
their communications and line of retreat 
ran to a very small line along the Potomac. 

Tactically Gettysburg was pretty nearly 
a drawn battle, but that Lee was able to 
withdraw his army at all was not only due 
to his genius as a commander but also to 
the deliberation with which the Union 
forces took up the pursuit. These armies 
had not yet reached the efficiency of well 
oiled military machines. They were still 
in a state of development. Hence the 
possibility even of withdrawal under the 
circumstances. 

Now in Poland the conditions are very 
different. The Russian army has pushed 
itself into the Polish “salient.”” While it 
has the shorter distances to traverse across 
this salient in point of miles it has the long- 
er distance in point of time, as the Germans 
have the rail power all around them, as 
may be very clearly understood by ex- 
amining the chart on page 575. If the 
Germans attack and are defeated they have 
several points of the compass to fall back 
on, whereas if the Russians are defeated 
they must retire on the base Bielostock- 
Brest-Litovsk. Consequently German 
strategy has always been directed to draw 
the Russians into the Polish salient, then 
get behind them and cut their communica- 
tions at the key points mentioned above. 
The great armies of to-day are lost if their 
communications can be seized and held by 
an enemy, as they are entirely dependent 
on their magazines for supplies and cannot 
live from the country as the smaller armies 
of Napoleon, for instance, did. 

The object of the Germans in the present 
campaign, then, is essentially military. 

The political aspect of it is entirely 
secondary. Their object is to destroy the 
Russian army and keep it out of the con- 























flict for the remainder of the war. They 
did not run one half the risk if they 
did not succeed that the Confederates ran 
in the Gettysburg campaign even had they 
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won a tactical victory. This is due to the 
shape of the Polish frontier and superior 
rail power combined with superior motor 
transport and superior aérial reconnaissance. 


THE TEUTONIC CONVALESCENCE OF 
TURKEY 


HOW GERMAN MEDICINE HAS RESTORED THE “SICK MAN OF EUROPE” TO MILI- 
TARY HEALTH—REASONS FOR THE ALLIES’ FAILURE AT THE DARDANELLES 
AND AN ANALYSIS OF THE MILITARY SITUATION IN THE LEVANT 


HE military efficiency of Tur- 
key has constituted thus far 
one of the great surprises of the 
war. And there can be no 
question that the regalvaniz- 

ing of a nation which is at heart essentially 
military back into effective military func- 
tion has been due to elixir Teutonicus. 
The effect of immediate German super- 
vision of the Turkish army has been to 
raise Turkey to the rank of a military Power 
of the second class. Her military system, 
established by the German mission several 
years ago, is now working smoothly under 
tremendous pressure and grinding out 
trained soldiers with steady precision. 
The material has always been there. It 
was military organization that the Turk 
has hitherto lacked. That military organi- 
zation is now almost complete. 

In August, so far as trained men are con- 
cerned, Turkey had not yet even strained 
her resources. She is, however, somewhat 
short of many of the appliances of war 
possessed by the Powers of Western Europe, 
and her reserve of ammunition has run dan- 
gerously low. At the beginning of August 
it was, despite every effort, far below what 
the Turks needed, but a great deal was 
being received from Austria, and recently- 
built Turkish mills are constantly turning 
out an increasing proportion of the total 
amount of ammunition used. 

In so far as the Turkish theatre is con- 
cerned the principal focus of attention cen- 
tres on the Gallipoli Peninsula, where the 
Allies, after their fruitless attacks of the 
last three months, have accomplished noth- 


ing of permanent value and are literally 
holding on by the skin of their teeth to 
a few miles of Turkish soil. 

From a military standpoint a main at- 
tack across the Gallipoli Peninsula unsup- 
ported from any other areas is open to very 
serious objections either as a means of 
rapidly opening up the Dardanelles them- 
selves or of destroying Turkey’s military 
power. When it became evident that the 
allied ships, unsupported by land forces, 
could not force a passage through the 
Straits it should have become perfectly 
evident that the next consideration was the 
reduction and destruction of the Turkish 
field army. Until this army was destroyed 
the shores of the Dardanelles could not be 
occupied nor could the Turkish batteries 
controlling the mine fields and adjacent 
waters be taken. 

Now the Turkish field army, which is 
available in what may be termed the Mar- 
mora theatre of operations, consists of no 
less than six full army corps (about 240,000 
men), with all their auxiliaries, their first 
line troops, and with a practically inex- 
haustible reserve of fairly well trained 
personnel. So extremely narrow is the 
Gallipoli Peninsula at its widest part, that 
no more than two army corps need be 
deployed to resist the most determined 
attacks. In other words, if more than 
80,000 Turks are deployed in this area at 
any one time they merely get in each 
other’s way. Consequently, even if the 
Turks now in the Gallipoli trenches were 
destroyed an even greater number of them 
immediately in reserve would have to be 
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destroyed later on in order to make the 
operation a complete success. 
Consequently, as a main theatre of oper- 
ations the Gallipoli Peninsula has the great 
disadvantage for the Allies of being so 
small that the main Turkish army cannot 
be engaged at one time and therefore 
renders a single decisive battle impossible. 
For a secondary operation the Gallipoli 
Peninsula offers the advantage of the 
shortest land approach to the great group 
of Turkish works known as the Kilid Bahr 
forts. But no matter what theatre or 
theatres were selected for the main attack, 
sufficient military strength had to be 
brought to bear for destroying the Turkish 
field army. In all that region Gallipoli 
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THE OPERATIONS ON THE GALLIPOLI PEN- 
INSULA 


For the last two months, up to July 15th, the 
Allies have been able to make practically no advance. 
The Turks on their side have tried hard to drive them 
into the sea but have also been unsuccessful. The 
operations have become entirely a “‘trench warfare” 
affair in which the advances made by either side are 
measured in yards. The Allies have about 50,000 
effectives in their fighting forces ashore, out of a total 
of 100,000 landed since the beginning of the operations. 
These losses the Allies find very difficult to replace 
and more difficult still to increase largely their total 
force. On the southern end of the peninsula they 
have about 40,000 and at Gaba Tepe 10,000. The 
Turks confront them with 100,000 men. Both sides 
are well intrenched. The first main position of the 
Turkish defense is Achi Baba Hill and the ridges 
near it. It now amounts to a very strong fortress. 
In fact, all the hills in practically the whole peninsula 
are carefully prepared for defense by the Turks under 
their German preceptors. 
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presents the most difficult locality for the 
proper development of an attack without 
absolutely overwhelming numbers and 
supreme efficiency. Neither of these char- 
acteristics do the Allies possess. 

For these reasons the Allies had little 
chance of a reasonably quick success at 
the Dardanelles. 

In their councils the Allies may have 
taken into account the probability of a 
Greek expeditionary force joining them. 
But at best Greece cannot furnish an ex- 
peditionary force of more than 150,000 
troops of questionable tactical. value. 
Even could such a Greek contingent be 
provided and transported, they, with the 
force of 100,000 sent by England and 
France, would not have been sufficient. 
Very probably a Russian contingent of 
200,000 men was counted upon also. But 
on account of the unsettled status in the 
control of the Black.Sea, it became evident 
from the start that Russia could not be 
depended upon with certainty to add any- 
thing except a diversion in the Caucasus. 

It was known then, and is well known 
now, that the whole Dardanelles expedition 
was a creation of Great Britain, and there 
is very good reason to believe that the 
former First Lord of the Admiralty was its 
moving spirit. In its execution it has 
been a military fiasco from a strategic 
standpoint. It is therefore at least fair to 
suppose that the reasons which impelled 
the initiation of the expedition and which 
now inspire its continuance are not purely 
military. They must be very largely 
political. 

Since England initiated the idea it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the political reason 
back of it was either the possession of Con- 
stantinople, the Bosphorus, and the Darda- 
nelles to have and to hold for herself, or 
was for the purpose, as has been previously 
stated, of keeping Russia from being driven 
into a separate peace with Germany. It 
will be remembered that the Dardanelles 
expedition was started at the conclusion 
of the winter campaign in East Prussia, in 
which Russia had suffered serious defeats. 
At that time it was announced by England 
that the expedition against Turkey was for 
the purpose of opening up the Dardanelles, 
thereby allowing Russia to have a free line 























of communication through which she could 
import munitions of war and at the same 
time ship out accumulations of wheat in 
southern Russia for the use of England and 
her allies. 

If England’s political strategy was to 
obtain Constantinople for herself it has 
been a failure. If it was to keep Russia 
from making a separate peace it has been a 
success so far. The whole matter, how- 
ever, awaits a final decision on the battle 
fields of Poland, and the future of Tur- 
key will be determined neither on the 
shores of the A2gean nor the Black Sea 
but by the clash of the armed hosts in 
Western Europe. 

The actual landing and subsequent fight- 
ing of the British and French contingents 
on the Gallipoli peninsula itself have ap- 
proached the sublime. Here the partially- 
trained Anglo-Saxon troops have shown 
heroism, self-sacrifice, and devotion never 
exceeded in war. In the first place, they 
forced a landing under the greatest diffi- 
culty. The first organizations ashore lost 
practically all their men. They have held 
the narrow strips of land they occupied 
against the most ferocious attacks from an 
organized, brave, determined enemy. As 
their own ranks have thinned they have 
stood for three months and seen the num- 
bers of the enemy constantly grow. 

The Allies are unable to advance and 
the Turks have been unable, up to the 
present, to drive them into the sea. The 
Allies, all told, number about 50,000 men 
on the offensive lines, and the Turks double 
that number. The total losses of the Allies 
have been about 50,000 out of their original 
force of 100,000. The Turks’ losses also 
have been heavy, but as they are fighting 
at home with a great reserve of forces be- 
hind them their losses can quickly be made 
up. At the present rate of consumption of 
the personnel the Allies will have to be 
heavily reénforced or get out. This is so 
to a greater extent now than it has been for 
the last three months because in the first 
place the number of submarine boats at 
the disposal of the Turks is being constantly 
increased, and also because that part of the 
peninsula where the Allies are now situated 
has very little fresh water on it. The 
major portion of their water supply, con- 
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sequéntly, will have to be obtained from 
water vessels. 

Where are the necessary accessions of 
men and material coming from to continue 
the Allied enterprise? They cannot come 
from Russia at present or for some time to 
come on account of the military situation 
in Poland, where Russia needs every trained 
man she can get. Greece alone will make 
little difference even if it sho '4 participate. 
Italy might send troops, but to obtain re- 
sults in a reasonable time she must send a 
contingent of at least 300,000 men. Italy 


-may need every soldier she possesses on her 


northern frontier at any time to repel a 
Germanic invasion, and to tie up a large 
army in Anatolia would be to play directly 
into Austrian hands. A small contingent 
would be merely like sending good money 
after bad. Bulgaria, with her efficient 
army, undoubtedly holds the key and it is 
therefore evident that the greatest endea- 
vors are being made by England with every 
means at her disposal to induce Bulgaria to 
enter the fray. After Bulgaria’s experi- 
ence in the last Balkan war the evidence 
must be very complete to show her exactly 
what she would gain by coming in. Bul- 
garia’s eyes, then, are turned northwest 
toward the battle fields of Poland in an 
endeavor to foresee the outcome of the gi- 
gantic contest now taking place in that 
unfortunate country. 

In addition to the theatre centering 
around the Dardanelles there are four 
other theatres in which the Turks are play- 
ing their part. These are the Caucasus, 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, the 
Egyptian frontier, and a small region near 
the British naval station at Aden. 

Of these campaigns the one in the Cau- 
casus engages the greatest number of men, 
approximately 200,000 on the Russian side 
and an equal number on the Turkish side. 
In this theatre fighting of a desultory 
character is taking place in the same areas 
that have been the scenes of operations for 
the last five months. The forces are dis- 
tributed along the international frontiers. 
One side takes the offensive in a small way 
and then the other. Nothing approaching 
a decision or even the seeking of a decisive 
battle has yet been manifested. 

Small demonstrations are still being 
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WHERE TURKEY'S ARMIES ARE OPERATING 


In the Dardanelles Turkey is fighting against the 
British and French expeditionary forces. These 
have their main eastern base at Alexandria, and an 
advance base on Lemnos Island. 

In the Caucasus Turk and Russian face each other 
in much the same position that they have for the 
last three months. The Turks are based on Erzerum, 
which has no rail communication with the rest of the 
empire. The Russians are based on Tiflis and Kars, 
which have railroad communication with Russia. 

On the Egyptian frontier, the Turks, after being 
thrown back by the British from the Suez Canal itself 
in February, are merely keeping small parties of troops 
in observation. Railroads are being built from the 
Damascus-Mecca railroad toward Egypt for the 
purpose of supplying a future expedition should the 
Dardanelles campaign prove successful to their arms. 

In the Euphrates-Tigris river districts the British 
forces have ascended the Tigris River to Amarah, 
about 200 miles from Bagdad. At Aden, the British 
naval base at the southern entrance to the Red Sea, 
Turks and Arabs have attacked the British garrison 
without success. Turkey has been forced to con- 
centrate her main attention on the Dardanelles and 
consequently is not able to do much in the other 
fields of operations. On the other hand Russians 
and British are unable to develop enough military 
strength on the Turkish frontiers to force the Turkish 
armies back or defeat them 


made by the Turks in the Egyptian theatre. 
These for the last few months have 
amounted to little more than an attack of 
the hostile patrols. The Turks, however, 
under German supervision, are engaged in 
constructing railroads from the Damascus- 
Mecca line toward the Egyptian frontier. 
This in itself is evidence that they have 
in no way abandoned the idea of ultimately 
invading Egypt. What deters them from 
doing it now is, of course, the campaign 
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around the Dardanelles and the fact that 
they must hold sufficient troops in readiness 
in the latter theatre to meet any additional 
forces which may be launched against them 
either from the Balkans, Italy, or reén- 
forcements for the Allied troops that are 
already there. 

About 50,000 Allied troops are in Egypt. 
These are all British with the exception 
of a French colonial contingent of about 
5,000 men. Such contingents are avail- 
able either to replenish the Allied troops 
for the losses incurred on the Gallipoli 
peninsula or to defend the Suez Canal. 
In addition there are about 30,000 wounded 
in the Egyptian hospitals that centre at 
Alexandria. Egypt has served as a main 
base for the operations against the Darda- 
nelles, the secondary base being at Mudros, 
on the island of Lemnos, and there is also a 
small depot on the island of Tenedos. 

The British-Indian contingent has ad- 
vanced a considerable distance up the 
Tigris and Euphrates and has control of 
the Turkish province of Amara. The 
object of this expedition, mainly political, 
is for the purpose of holding for the 
British Crown this valuable outlet of the 
commerce of the Euphrates Valley. It 
is in this area that German commerce 
has been so highly developed during the 
last few years. 

At Aden, far down on the southern side 
of the Arabic peninsula, the Turks, aided 
by the tribes living in that area, are at- 
tacking the British garrison. The port of 
Aden itself constitutes a strong and im- 
portant British naval base. It forms a 
haven for the British warcraft detailed to 
keep watch over the entrance to the Red 
Sea, the main gateway to the Suez Canal 
from the east. It also is a naval control 
point for the Arabian Sea, which stretches 
from Arabia to India. If the attack against 
Aden is considered in combination with the 
attack against Egypt it is evident that if 
the Suez Canal were occupied by the Turks 
and submarines could get through it, with 
Aden in their hands, they could, in all 
probability, by the use of submarines alone, 
entirely control the Red Sea and possibly 
also the mouth of the Persian Gulf. It is 
by way of the Persian Gulf that the British 
troops who are operating in the Euphrates 
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Valley have to go on their way from India. 
The ultimate idea behind the Turkish at- 
tacks against Egypt and Aden, then, is to 
control the water route to India and pre- 
vent Indian troops from getting across 
seas to Europe by the Persian Gulf. So 
far the operations have resulted only in 
small attacks by the Turks and Arabs in 
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which they have easily been driven off by 
the British garrison. 

Though the main issue of the whole 
European war will be determined in West- 
ern Europe, the centre of Turkish interest 
is around the Dardanelles, and the Turkish 
operations in the smaller theatres are all 
being subordinated to that area. 





THE HOLDING CAMPAIGN 


HOW FRANCE, ITALY, AND SERVIA, ON DIFFERENT FRONTS, ARE DOING THEIR 


PARTS IN 


HILE able to do nothing 
themselves in an offen- 
sive way, France, Italy, 
and even Servia are 
contributing their share 

to the campaign of the Entente Allies by 
holding large German and Austrian armies 
in front of them, thereby preventing the 
Teutons from adding to their forces in 
Poland. The number of Germanic forces 
thus kept away from the Russian theatre 
amounts to about 1,500,000 men on all 
fronts. Now that Germany and Austria 
have turned their whole attention to Russia 
they desire to leave merely enough men on 
the French and Italian fronts to hold back 
the armies of those countries. 

The situation in France is and has been 
almost the same since the beginning of the 
present year. During all this time the 
changes which have occurred in the loca- 
tions of the opposing lines have been so 
small as scarcely to show on a map of ordi- 
nary size. Continued and stubborn fight- 
ing, however, has taken place in many locali- 
ties. The French have attacked strenu- 
ously, particularly in the section around 
and north of Arras. All these attacks have 
been for the main purpose of keeping as 
many Germans in their front as possible, 
thereby preventing their use in the eastern 
theatre of war; also to gain local vantage 
points which might help any general offen- 
sive move in the future. The British 


troops in their section have also done 
heavy fighting and their losses during the 
last two months have averaged about 
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2,000 a day. Each time the Germans 
launch a new attack against the Russians 
they habitually precede it by an attack 
against some portion of the French lines. 
This is done so as to get in the first punch 
against the French and to gain a little 
ground to the front over which they may 
retire when the next French attacks are 
inaugurated. These are always forth- 
coming as soon as the French find out that 
the Germans are sending masses of their 
troops into the eastern theatre. 

Beyond these complementary stabs there 
is no more sign of a general French offensive 
campaign at this time than there has been 
for the last six months. If such a cam- 
paign is initiated its prelude will undoubt- 
edly involve a simultaneous attack from 
one end of the line to the other. In other 
words, the French lines as one man will 
burst into a continuous sheet of flame, under 
cover of which the main columns, pre- 
viously assembled for attacking the weak 
points inthe German lines, will be launched. 

In modern battles the density of the men 
in the front lines is the same on all portions 
of the front itself, but behind these the great 
columns for the decisive attacks are as- 
sembled. In some cases they are from 
sixty to ninety miles deep and involve as 
many as a half million men. 

Due to the continuous local attacks 
which the French have maintained for so 
long, their losses have been very heavy. 
Though no official statistics are available, 
conservative estimates place the French 
losses from all causes at an average of about 
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5,000 men a day. All modern devices 
and appliances of war have received their 
application along the French-German front: 
liquid fire, asphyxiating gases, and artillery 
capable of firing projectiles, weighing nearly 
a ton, a distance of twenty-two miles. 
Such artillery has been used by the Ger- 
mans for shelling Dunkirk at this range and 
its effect has been greatly to restrict the 
use of this port as a base for the British 
army in Europe. The French are still 
waiting for the German military strength 
to diminish sufficiently for them to take 
up the offensive with hope for success. 
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THE WESTERN THEATRE, JULY 15TH 


There has been practically no change in the position 
of the opposing forces in this theatre for many months. 
During May and June and the first days of July 
the French attacked vigorously at many points in 
order to force the Germans to reénforce this theatre 
at the expense of the Russians. These attacks have 
had no appreciable effect in this regard. The British 
and Germans have attacked and counter-attacked on 
their section of the line. The heaviest French attacks 
have been in the area north of Arras, and those of the 
Germans have been around the Verdun lines and near 
St. Mihiel. Near the latter place the Germans have 
two bridges across the Meuse River. The main body 
of the French army lies in the triangle Verdun-Rheims- 
Epinal. The bulk of the German forces lie west of 
St. Mihiel. The total length of the line amounts to 
about 450 miles, of which the Belgians hold about 7 
miles, the British 31, and the French 412. Of the 
Allies altogether there are about 1,500,000 men on 
the line, with an equal number of French troops 
behind them. Opposed to these are about 1,000,000 
Germans, with reserves dependent on the operations 
in Poland 
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When Italy rushed into the arena of the 
European war her troops, very soon after 
crossing her own frontiers, ran squarely 
into the Austrian permanent fortifications. 
These had been constructed by Austria for 
exactly such an eventuality. So far the 
Italians have been unable to make any 
impression on them that is of much military 
value. The Italian campaign may be con- 
sidered as consisting of three parts, namely: 
the operations against the Trentino, with 
the city of Trent as the immediate objective; 
the campaign from Venetia, with Tarvis 
and Villach as objectives; and the campaign 
along the Isonzo River, with Géritz as the 
immediate objective. This last operation 
is being directed, of course, with the idea 
of occupying Istria and the cities of Trieste 
and Pola. 

The centre of all these operations is 
Verona, while for the operations in the 
province of Venetia, Udine holds the cen- 
tre. Strategically the Trentino area is the 
most important because through it flows 
the Adige River, along whose valley the 
Austrians have an easy means of ingress 
into the fertile plains of northern Italy. 
Very little headway has been made along 
this line by the Italians, and also very 
little in the Tarvis area. The Italians, 
during the latter part of June and early 
July, launched a determined attack against 
Gorlice with three army corps, but were 
thrown back with heavy loss by the Austri- 
an forces in that vicinity, without accom- 
plishing anything important. 

The Italians have their whole field army 
concentrated in northern Italy. It is 
equipped with the most modern field ar- 
tillery of any force in Europe. This 
consists of the famous De Port model 
field gun, invented by the distinguished 
French artillery engineer of that name. 
The gun has a split trail and is capable of 
firing at a 45 degree angle of elevation. it 
is especially suited to warfare in the very 
mountainous country over which the Ital- 
ians are fighting. The Italian field army 
contains about 800,000 men. Due to the 
extremely mountainous and difficult coun- 
try over which they have to attack, the 
Austrians have been able to hold them off 
with less than half this number up to the 
time of writing. The Austrians have shown 
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THE HOLDING CAMPAIGN 
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THE ITALIAN THEATRE OF WAR 


Upon the declaration of war on May 23d, Italy 
concentrated her armies and took the offensive against 
Austria. Except for delaying actions by small 
bodies, the Austrians offered little opposition until 
the Italians approached their main positions. Along 
these in every case the Italian army has been stopped. 
The heaviest engagement of the campaign so far has 
been fought along the Isonzo River with its centre at 
the fortified town of Géritz. The Italians were 
thrown back with heavy loss. The Italians have 
crossed the political frontier at nearly all points. 


no signs, so far, of taking the offensive, and 
in all probability will not until the present 
. operations in Poland are brought to a close. 
The effect, then, of Italy’s entrance into 
the war has been to keep 400,000 Austrians 
on her front. 

Servia has shown a little more activity 
during the last two months, which has been 
manifested by an invasion of Albania and 
the occupation of the port of Durazzo, 
while the Montenegrins, not to be outdone, 


The Austrians have adopted a passive defensive rdle 
and are awaiting the outcome of the operations in 
Poland, which for the moment are more vital to 
them. The Italians have about 800,000 men in 
northern Italy while the Austrians oppose them 
with about 400,000. The Italians are fighting not 
only the Austrians but also against natural features 
of the terrain, that is, the line of the Alps Mountains, 
which history has proved to be as difficult military 
obstacles as any in Europe. The Italians continue 
to bombard the Austrian positions 


have once more occupied the city of Scu- 
tari. The Allies have tried hard to re- 
habilitate what remains of the Servianarmy, 
and both England and France have sent 
small contingents of officers and enlisted 
men to Servia for that purpose. Aside 
from some small artillery bombardments 
along the Servo-Austrian frontiers nothing 
has taken place, and the Servians are being 
watched by about two army corps of Aus- 
trian third line troops. 
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IN THE WAKE OF MARK TWAIN FROM ST. LOUIS TO THE GULF—SIXTEEN THOU- 
SAND MILES OF UNREALIZED WATERWAYS IN THE HEART OF THE CONTI- 
NENT—TRANSPORT PROBLEMS OF THE OHIO AND THE MISSOURI—THE 
RIVER, THE RAILROAD, AND THE MAN ON THE BANK 


BY 
GEORGE MARVIN 


ORTY-FIVE years agothere were nati reached one per cent., and neither in 
470 steamboats plying regularly that city nor at St. Louis has the wool 
on the Mississippi. You would shipped by water ever reached more than 
have hard work to find 47 now, 1.6 per cent. 
even if you were to count in a few There is not now a single through passen- 
Government snag and dredge boats to make _ ger or freight line regularly running from 
up the total. Enough ocean-going shipping St. Louis to New Orleans. The only time 
comes up the 110 miles of deep-draught such a voyage is continuously made is on 
channel from the Gulf tomake New Orleans the semi-annual inspection trip of the 
the second largest seaport in the United Mississippi Commission, or when, as in the 
States. But not enough river-borne traffic recent Republican past, a Roosevelt or Taft 
comes downstream to New Orleans to jus- junkets down the river on a flag-bedecked 
tify its existence as a first-class seaport. argosy, exhumed for the occasion, to assure 
In the spring a few big coal tows do some millions of riparian voters of benefits 
descend the stepping stones of the Ohio to come. 
from Pittsburg to Cairo and then on down Two generations ago the Mississippi and 
the main river to the Gulf. Near Vicks- its main tributaries were alive with water 
burg, Memphis, Baton Rouge, and one or traffic. Now their chief occupation is real 
two other towns a few relics of by-gone estate, destroying the market in one place 
steamboat days still come and go on local to make it somewhere else. What is the 
routes over the waters. Now and then a_ reason for this stagnation? What has be- 
lone towboat shoving a barge ahead of it come of navigation on the Mississippi? 
disturbs the desolation of the Missouri, and There is no one reason. Like the course 
sometimes dwellers along the banks of the of empire, navigation on this as on other 
Red River or the Arkansas hear the wheez- American rivers has had its rise, decline, 
ing of a laboring stern-wheeler as she paints and fall. Some of the causes of its decline 
their blue skies black with coal smoke. were inevitable. They go back to the 
Through packet service between St. Louis Civil War, which ended slave labor and the 
and New Orleans ceased with the passing economy of its employment on river boats, 
away of the Anchor Line in the early ’90’s, destroyed the prosperity and overturned 
and about ten years later through freight- the political economy of the South, and 
ing ended when the line of barges and tow- caused the burning or sinking of hundreds 
boats operated by the Mississippi Valley of steamboats with the consequent im- 
Transportation Company went out of poverishment of that large class of people 
business. The average receipts of cotton who had depended upon steam navigation 
by river at New Orleans are less than 5 per for a living. 
cent. of the total and in Memphis about 10 Shortly after the War a railroad for the 
per cent. Only once since 1908 have the first time followed the Mississippi’s course 
receipts of water-borne wheat at Cincin- southward through the Delta, breaking the 
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“LOADED TO THE GUARDS” 
What a Mississippi steamboat looked like in the days before the railroads carried all the cotton 


river’s old monopoly, and another railroad 
cut across it, linking the Western wheat- 
fields with Eastern ports by bonds of steel. 

Such are, very briefly, the causes of the 
decline of Mississippi navigation. They 
are not in themselves sufficient to account 
for its continued stagnation. Other reasons 
exist for the present atrophy but, unlike the 
causes of the decline, these reasons are not 
inevitable. They are removable. And 
their removal will mark the beginnings of a 
healthy renaissance in river traffic. 

We cannot go on 


river transportation of fifty years ago. 
What we can do is to stop throwing money 
away in floods and invest it in navigable 
channels. The same kind of American in- 
genuity and enterprise which have made in 
the last forty years two generations of rail- 
roads, if directed toward the creation of 
water terminals and types of vessels for 
inland navigation, can restore the Missis- 

sippi and its tributaries to life. 
But perhaps the best way to indicate at 
once the real material reasons for the stag- 
nation of navigation 





blaming the Civil 
Warand the railroads 
for our deserted 
rivers. We _ must 
make our waterways 
fit for their work. It 
would be wasteful to 
compel trade to fol- 
low water- channels 
without providing 
such facilities as will 
enable traffic to move 
by water economic- 
ally in ‘time and in 
money. We cannot 








WHERE RIVER NAVIGATION 
Lack of terminal facilities and proper Govern- 


in this great system 
of rivers, and the 
character of the 
changes prerequisite 
to a new order, is to 
give some specific 
instances of present 
conditions. 

The Stacker Lee, 
belle of the middle 
Mississippi, tacks 
from bank to bank 
down the river as a 
postman makes de- 
liveries down a city 
street. Between 





FAILS 


perpetuate and im- 
pose upon modern 
times the methods in 


ment control of the river combining with dis- 
criminating rates force the cotton growers to ship 
their product by rail 


Cairo and Memphis 
she makes forty-odd 
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THESE PEOPLE CARE ABOUT RIVER NAVIGATION 


Acrowd assembled at Cairo, III., to greet the Roosevelt party. Landing stage being lowered from its boom to 
the levee 


landings on both sides of the river. She 
rams her nose into the soft mud with noth- 
ing at all in sight but a blank brown wall of 
caving bank over the top of which a solitary 
warehouse pokes its corrugated-iron ridge- 
pole. Out in front, like a long proboscis, the 
pendulous gangway hangs as though feeling 
around in the air for a way ashore, and 
balanced on it four “roustabouts” cling 
with a big keg of nails slung on poles from 
their shoulders. The end of the proboscis 
hits the edge of the bank, the rousters poise 
a second, then stagger up the almost per- 
pendicular cleats, drop their keg, and slide 
back down the gangway. As the paddle- 
wheels begin to turn backward a red- 
turbaned Negress with a bag in one hand 
and a big umbrella in the other shoots over 
the sky line and toboggans dustily down the 
bank, hailing the steamer as she comes. 

“Gotta dollar an’ a half?’’ yells back the 
captain from the hurricane deck. 

“Yass, suh.”” 





“Git aboard,” the captain commands. 

The gangway gropes back for her and she 
makes it, bag and umbrella, like a circus 
trick. Late the same night, in a round 
patch of white bank created for her by the 
searchlight out of darkness blacker than 
herself, she climbs ashore somewhere in 
Arkansas, precipitating a small landslide of 
that state on to the Stacker’s deck. 

At another landing below the abandoned 
keg of nails some children are gathered 
under a clump of poplars whose leaves turn 
back quivering silver in the upstream 
breeze. On the sandy beach at the water's 
edge a shrunken dead cow lies, with one leg 
in the river. A few barrels and boxes are 
rolled ashore and cached in a pile near the 
cow, while the children watch from afar. 

Diagonally across we head, then, where a 
column of dust stands up in the air over a 
squadron of motor cars assembled at the 
levee with wagons and_ saddle horses 
sprinkled among them. Here cargo is 
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THE WAY THE LEVEES USED TO 





LOOK 


The Mississippi steamboat, with all its picturesqueness, is ill adapted to meet modern transportation prob- 
lems and must go 


lofted up and slid down at 45 degrees to and 

from a cliff horizontal with the Lee’s pilot 
house. And up with the traffic | swarm 
ashore to walk the short fifty yards of dry 
grass and sand which divide the river bank 
from a green rampart of levee hiding all be- 
yond from the river. 

I have turned my back on a muddy 
stream flowing through hot, bare banks, 
rimmed here and there with sandy bars and 
beaches, and peopled with the noise of 
mates and roustabouts getting cargo on and 
off the boat. To my complete surprise 
| find another world on the far side of the 
levee, unexpected, smiling, noiseless. Cot- 
ton fields, as far as eye can carry, reach 
away south and westward with white 

_houses and sheds sprinkled over them. 
Hundreds of cultivators are silently at work. 
Far on the horizon I can see a deep green 
tree line surmounted by the blue of hills. 
Peace and plenty come down to my feet; 
back of me the arid trench dug by the river. 


When we shove off we leave stacked on 
the bank sacks of wheat and oats and bales 
of hay. All down the Mississippi and 
Arkansas river country, in the richest kind 
of agricultural territory, the boat keeps 
putting ashore, at almost every landing, 
baled hay, wheat, and oats. 

Those rich lands of which one catches 
glimpses behind the levees are all planted in 
cotton, tobacco, corn, or sugar cane. 
Negro labor cannot deal with other crops 
such as hay and wheat. The plantation 
system on which the agricultural prosperity 
of the South has so long been based de- 
pends upon Negro labor. A very sparse 
white population lives on the plantations 
behind the levees. And until better boats 


shall put ashore, on sounder levees, the new 
white population which shall turn the old 
wasteful plantations into new, intensively 
cultivated farms, baled hay and oats will 
continue to be stacked in monuments of in- 
efficiency by the wasted river’s brink. 
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AN ACTIVITY THE 
river boat supersedes the old stern-wheeler. 
a Presidential excursion 

By and by we pass through green shores 
where the forest tumbles down both sides to 
the crumbling river bank just as it did in 
La Salle’s time, three hundred years ago. 
Over the brink cottonwoods, willows, and 
big gum trees struggle and fall in matted 
ruin as though forever hopelessly assaulting 
the river’s trenches. Here and there the 
whole bank has slipped perpendicularly 
into the water and the tops of the trees, 
from their submerged level, protrude above 
the surface like thickets of bushes. Through 
these long miles of jungle no landings are 
possible. The rousters sprawl out asleep 
on the guards, soothed by the soft-drawn, 
contented breathing of the Lee as she 
settles down to make up time. 

“At Hannibal, now,” says the old steam- 
boat man, “you will find the best terminal 
facilities on this here part of the river.” 
Hannibal is a city in Missouri with a popu- 
lation of about 18,000 inhabiting a fairly 
flat, low bank of the Mississippi River. As 
in many river towns the railroad separates 
the station and the town from the “ termi- 
nal facilities” and the river. Sticking out 
into the stream at about 25 or 30 feet is a 








RIVER SHOULD HAVE 
But which it cannot have until the Government does its work in making a channel and until a new type of 


These relics of another day are not carrying freight but merely 


wharf-shed. On the shore end a bank of 
loose stones leads up to the railroad track. 
On the river side several rotten piles rise out 
of the water. Over the stony bank and 
out across the wharf 200 tons of cement are 
to be delivered on a 1,000-ton barge for 
transport at a reduction in rate from the 
railroad tariff of 50 cents a ton. Nobody is 
on the bank or wharf to direct a landing or 
catch a rope. The cement is in box cars 
on the track. 

After the barge has been tied up to the 
piles, the rocks, and the wharf, several 
horse-drawn dump carts are forthcoming. 
Into these the cement is loaded from one 
car at a time, and carried across the 8o feet 
of bank to the wharf, where it is dumped. 
Then it is loaded on hand trucks and rolled 
over a ten-foot gang-plank on board the 
barge, to be there finally stowed. As only 
the first box car is parked on a level place in 
the bank where the dump cart can back up, 
it becomes necessary to get a locomotive to 
shunt the others down. In half an hour a 
switch engine appears and remains all day 
comfortably on the job until the cement is 
loaded. The cement comes on board at the 
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THE OLD AND THE 


rate of 28 tons an hour. During these long 
hours the engineer of the switch-engine 
sleeps at his throttle or thinks long thoughts 
out of his cab-window. — His fireman sits on 
the embankment examining cinders with 
great care and throwing them into the river. 

The wages of these two men foot up to 
about 84 cents an hour and so on their 
account alone the cost of loading is in- 
creased three cents a ton. On the total 
amount of cement moved out of Hannibal 
on to the barge this long day their idle 
time would pay interest for the entire 
year on $100 worth of real terminal 
equipment. 

The Georgia Lee is transshipping cargo to 
the Lightwood at the mouth of the Arkansas 
River, both vessels rammed deep alongside 
each other into the mud on the Mississippi 
side of the main stream. To transship it 
takes the united efforts of two mates, four 
quartermasters, and 20 roustabouts all 
talking or singing at once in a kind of river 
comic opera. This is the way the libretto 
goes, built upon an intermittent voodoo 
chorus, and drowned out now and then by 
the applause of escaping steam: 


NEW AT 


CLOSE 


QUARTERS 

A self-propelling barge, with lighter draft and ten times the carrying capacity of the steamboat behind it. 
Some such type of boat must take the place of the obsolete stern-wheeler before the river can come into 
its own as a carrier of traffic 


“Allri’. J. S. Fergus & Co., Pine Bluff. 
Case o’ apple vinegar.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Give ’em another one. 

“Go ahead.” 

“Same. Box o’ Snowdrift.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Give ’em another Snowdrift.”’ 

“Go ahead.” 

“Give ‘em another vinegar.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“All ri’. Asa A. Frazee, 
Ee-leven wagon tongues.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Giv’ ’em a Cream o’ Wheat, one case.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Same. Crate Meadow-farm eggs.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“All ri’. Jonas S. Mills Co., Silver Lake. 
Box o’ Sunshine prunes.”’ 

“Go ahead.”’ 

“Give ’em another.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Another prune.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“ Another egg.” 

“Go ahead,” etc., etc. 


Silver Lake. 
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THE OPEN RIVER 
HIGHWAY , 
Which, with its navi- 
gable crossroads, reaches 
16,000 miles inland 














THE ‘KATE ADAMS” 

The best passenger 
boat on the lower Mis- 
sissippi 








DAVID AND GOLIATH 
A new type tunnel-propeller towboat shoving a steamboat upstream against wind and current 
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THE END OF THE 
GREAT RIVER 
Where it meets the Gulf $ 
of Mexico at the end of ' 
South Pass Jetty : 
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A GOVERNMENT 
LAUNCH 


In which the district 
engineer inspects his 
river defenses 








A BIG COAL TOW IN THE OHIO 
Pushing the equivalent of sixteen freight train loads down the water road from Pittsburg to New Orleans 
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LOADING COTTON AND FLOUR AT 
Despite every disadvantage some of the Delta’s products are still shipped by water. 


MEMPHIS 


The expense of 


loading by ‘“‘roustabouts”’ is another picturesque ingredient in the passing of river navigation 


Not a breath of wind draws up the 
Mississippi Valley. The 12:30 Pp. M. sun 
hits the Lee and the Lightwood with a 


sincerity peculiar to that Valley. The 
antiphonal chant just indicated origi- 


nates down below on the main deck of the 
Lee and its exact counterpart echoes faintly 
from the bowels of the Lightwood. Be- 
tween the two duets shuffle, single-file, the 
black chorus of roustabouts. 

Every Mississippi steamboat carries its 
own crew of these tatter-de-malion steve- 
dores, paid by the month or week or day, as 
long as they will work, at the rate of two to 
three dollars a day and found. One 
quartermaster loads them, one reads and 
checks the freight tags, another sees the 
stuff properly stowed, and a fourth some- 
times stands at a corner of the route to ex- 
hort flagging members. 

Under no circumstances will a “nigger 
rouster’’ carry more than one parcel at a 
time, so you will see a rickety little deck- 
hand grunting up the gang-plank under a 





sewing machine, a pump, or a big sack of 
flour, while just behind him steps a burly 
Jack Johnson with a paper package or a 
half-dozen coat-hangers balanced on_ his 
head. The whole procession moves in a 
continuous cake-walk, most of the rousters 
keeping in the same rhythm, with a crouch- 
ing, shuffling step, and after ducking from 
under their loads go rolling back on to the 
levee with the same crouching shuffle as 
those still carrying burdens. They look 
more like gorillas than men, but there is 
about their movements the curious, ugly 
grace of the colored race. 

To transfer from one boat to the other a 
light cargo of prunes, eggs, wagon tongues, 
Snowdrift, etc., takes this well-paid opera 
company one hour and forty minutes. They 
are handling a kind of cargo, which ought 
to go by rail or parcel post, precisely as all 
kinds of cargoes have been handled on the 
Mississippi since 1820. By modern termi- 
nal machinery the Lightwood’s whole con- 
signment could have been transshipped on 
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SAVING EXPENSE 


to a modern barge in twenty minutes by 
one-fifth the number of men. 

River faring on the Kate Adams brings 
back some of the departed grace and flavor 
of other days like an old tune. She is in 
marine architecture and habits precisely 
like other steamboats still in commission on 
the river, albeit cleaner, larger, faster. 

People in Memphis and Arkansas City 
speak of the Kate with obvious pride, and 
passengers as they come aboard nod and 
speak to one another in a family kind of 
way. An orchestra plays conscientiously 
in the saloon, an inclined plane from bow to 
stern meeting amidships and lined on both 
sides with staterooms—bridal suite and 
laundry aft, purser’s office, barbershop, and 
bar forward. White paint, green carpet, 
and spotless linen, with white-coated, 
monogrammed stewards hovering around 
the tables, all combine to impress a voyager 
who has come downriver on barges, coal 
tows, and other steamboats as though he 
had suddenly struck the Waldorf or the 











IN TRANSSHIPPING 


A modern barge can lie alongside ocean-going steamships at New Orleans and load or unload direct tons 
of cargo to or from St. Paul, St. Louis, or Pittsburg 


Mauretania. This is an entirely different 
canto in the song of the river from previous 
ships of boiling memory. 

There must be forty or fifty first-cabin 
passengers aboard, a big list. Mostly they 
sit on camp chairs on deck, the boiler deck 
they call it, possibly because the boiler is 
on the main deck down below. Here are 
some owners of big timber tracts over in the 
St. Francis Basin, two or three levee con- 
tractors, the mayor of Memphis and some 
of his friends going down to their fishing 
club over: Sunday; three Government 
engineers, a cotton planter, a steel manu- 
facturer, several commercial travelers, and 
many “captains.”” Any one who has had 
in the past anything familiarly to do witha 
steamboat, any one who holds a responsible 
or proprietary relation toward one, is a 
“captain” on the Mississippi, just as 
elderly citizens of Kentucky are “colonels”’ 
and most members of the Haytien army are 
“generals.” 


The actual of the Kate 


commander 
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Adams is all captain, and on the 
that billet has a very rich definition. He 
has been brought up on the river. He is 
every officer rolled into one, all the way 


‘ 


‘riveh”’ 





am 


» 





THE OLD, EXPENSIVE, OBSOLETE, AND 


from a maritime Chesterfield to a boss 
stevedore. He jollies the roustabouts by 
name, talks soothingly to old ladies, smokes 
and swaps stories with the other “cap- 
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tains,’’ and introduces eligible young men 
to dance-hungry and partnerless young 
women. Children and spinsters are shipped 
from port to port under his charge. He is 
all over the boat, ex- 
cept inthe pilot house, 
entirely responsible 
and entirely without 
any appearance of be- 
ing so. 

By and by the skip- 
per of the Kate Adams 
lights a new cigar, 
puts on his coat, and 
goes and stands on the 
hurricane (top) deck 
as the sabbatical bell 
tolls the signal for the 
gangways to be 
hoisted in. 

The Kate is a good 
passenger ship for the 
conditions she has to 
contend with, but asa 
freight carrier, in com- 
petition with the rail- 
road, except in the 
matter of slightly 
higher speed, she is 
just as obsolete as the 
other steamboats on 
the river. 

If navigation is to 
come back to the great 
river to stay, adequate 
terminals must come 
before it and—though 
this be sacrilege—the 
old Mississippi freight 
and passenger steam- 
boat must go. 

Along the river the 
older generation will 
not hear of any such 
idea. Last summer 
two Southern strang- 
ers were leaning over 





the railing near 
PICTURESQUE WAY  Grant’stombonRiver- 
side Drive in New 


York City as the Daniel Drew moved silently 

and majestically upriver on her night’s 

run to Albany. ‘ 
“That don’t look like no steamboat to 
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me,” said one. “It ain’t a steamboat with- 
out niggers and cotton.” 

“Stranger,” said the other man, with 
tears in his eyes, “1 want to shake hands 
with you.” 

No more, to many people in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is a vessel a steamboat and en- 
titled to navigate their river which doesn’t 
belch forth dense clouds of soft coal smoke 


and exhaust through her funnels. There 
must be those four ingredients; black 


smoke, cotton, niggers, and an exhaust 
audible at least four miles away. 
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cursion boats packed with dancing people 
go wheezing and groaning away upriver, 
their orchestras meanwhile carrying on a 
plucky losing fight with the exhaust. 

The handling of these river boats, al- 
thoagh well adapted to the lack of terminal 
facilities with which they must contend, and 
necessitated no doubt by their own pecu- 
liarities of construction, often impresses 
a salt water sailor as clumsy and wasteful of 
time. The Henry Marquard from the Iron 
Mountain terminus near Cairo scuttles dis- 
solutely backward alongshore, broaches 








THE NEW, CHEAP, AND UGLY WAY OF 











HANDLING RIVER FREIGHT 


A coal barge with transportable crane 


Have you ever heard a Mississippi steam- 
boat get under way? As a commercial 
traveler said to me: “Say, it is fair cruel.”’ 
It is like the sighing of some pessimistic 
Titan or the sobbing of a forsaken whale. 
The first time you hear it you think it must 
be a mistake, that something has gone 
utterly wrong with the machinery. But 
be it distinctly understood that that noise 
is an essential ingredient in the Mississippi 
conception of a steamboat. It is dear to 
the Delta, wrapped up in tradition and 
black smoke and memories of Mark Twain. 
You would think such a wailing would spoil 
any mere pleasure trip, but out of Memphis 
and St. Louis on summer evenings big ex- 





beam on to the stream, and finally gets 
straightened out, the way a floating log 
swings in a current. Coming back from 
Cairo with a mile of Ohio to go before 
turning up the Mississippi, the Henry 
simply backs all the way from the levee 
down to the turn. 

The Stacker Lee would go forging absent- 
mindedly right by a landing as though to 
fool the people waiting patiently on the 
levee. About a quarter of a mile down- 
stream he—nearly all the boats on the river 
with the exception of the Kate Adams are 
men—would remember or repent, stop, and 
reverse laboriously back again. 

The Government quarter boat, where the 
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engineers lived who were doing the revet- 
ment work 30 miles below Memphis, was 
neat and clean as a hospital. After many 
hot nights in river hotels | looked forward 
toa cool night at last. But in the middle of 
the night a steamboat coming downriver 
nearly washed us off our mooring reefs and 
then, scuttling around in the same riverine 
way I had so often found humorous in the 
daytime, calmly rammed us full amidships 
as she made her landing. Looking out 
through my window into the blinding glare 
of her searchlight | sympathized with the 
“cracker” who had pulled a gun a few days 
before in his nearly swamped houseboat and 
shot at our pilot. 

Between decks the Stacker and the 
Georgia Lee, the Kate and the Henry Mar- 
quard, and all the rest of them—this type 
of boat—are ill adapted to carrying bulk 
freight. They have no hold. Cargo has 
to be stowed on the main deck, around the 
machinery and among the trusses which 
support the boiler deck above. On heavy 
trips freight overflows on to the guards al- 
most flush with the water. To get cargo in 
and out of such vessels requires a lot of 
handling and a lot of time; there is no 
possibility of receiving or delivering it ex- 
cept by hand or trucks. 

In the old days the great freight profit 
for these river boats lay in carrying baled 
cotton. The regular load was five thousand 
bales, though sometimes enterprising cap- 
tains would get away with six or seven 
thousand and go on their way rejoicing like 
one big floating cotton bale emitting smoke 
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RIVER NAVIGATION 
The barge and towboat line recently started between Kansas City and St. Louis 


from its top. In the Hotel Cowan at 
Greenville, Miss., hangs an old photograph 
of a record load of “9,200 bales.” 

Such capacities were made possible by 
staying out broad “cotton guards” with 
hog chains 16 or 18 feet on each side beyond 
the regular guards and piling up the cotton 
on these verandas clear over the hurricane 
deck and around the “texas.” 

Nowadays this bulky freight goes by the 
railroads. Big cotton cargoes have for- 
saken the river, and the big fleets which 
carried the cotton have gone with the old 
pilots, gone into the limbo of “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Huck Finn,” and “Life on the 
Mississippi.” Old Horace Bixby, the last 
of the classics, immortalized by that other 
Mississippi pilot whose humor has made 
him more famous than his navigation, died 
two years ago. He was piloting a Govern- 
ment snag-boat a week before his death. 

Those old pilots in their heyday used to 
get $500 and $600 a month, a great deal 
more money in those days than it is now. 
And they spent every cent of it. Their 
ships were noble, too. The Richardson's 
stacks reached 80 feet from boiler deck to top. 
The Natchez, built in ’69, was of 1,547 gross 
tons, and the Robert E. Lee, built in ’60, 
was 300 feet long. And they were fast, 
some of those old-timers. They carried 160 


pounds of steam pressure (of the 1,054 
steamboat casualties in the Mississippi 
River a very fair proportion were ex- 
plosions) and even before the War some of 
them made as high as 20 miles an hour. 
The Robert E. Lee, in the famous race 
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TERMINAL OF THE 
At Kansas City, Mo. 


against the Natchez in July, 1870, covered 
the 1,278 miles from New Orleans to St. 
Louis in three days, eighteen hours and 
fourteen minutes, a sustained average speed 
of better than 14 miles an hour against the 
current. 

At opposite ends of the long river high- 
way between Kansas City and the Gulf, 
1,700 miles apart, the beginnings have been 
made of a new navigation which must 
eventually supplant the antique packets 
and their methods which | have been de- 
scribing. Both ends of the line are pioneer- 
ing, each in its different way; each has a 
sound theory but neither one has yet 
demonstrated conclusively anything prac- 
tical and profitable enough to bring back 
life to the river. 

The Kansas City Navigation Company 
was called into existence about four years 
ago partly as a boom city’s protest against 
railroad freights and partly to obtain and 
hold a Government appropriation of 
$20,000,000, in $2,000,000 annual instal- 
ments, for the improvement of the Missouri 
River, which stream, at the time of the 
organization of this company, was almost 
completely destitute of all navigation. 

Kansas City began to boom in 1909, and 
as it boomed and developed it found itself 
congested and handicapped by what it 
called unsatisfactory and unjust railroad 
rates. In this state of mind it turned its 
eyes and its interest to the muddy river 
flowing through its gates to the Mississippi, 
400 miles away. Up to that time the 
Missouri River had been for Kansas City 





KANSAS CITY NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Facilities such as these would help bring back traffic to the rivers 


chiefly a flood proposition. They began to 
think of it as a traffic element. A commit- 
tee was organized, headed by Mr. Walter S. 
Dickey and the late Colonel Nelson, of the 
Kansas City Star. Subscriptions totalled 
$1,200,000 from more than 4,000 patriotic 
firms and individuals in one month, and in 
1911 the line was actually put in operation. 

From the proceeds of a $75,000 bond 
issue a municipal wharf with a fireproof 
warehouse of steel and concrete, thoroughly 
equipped with electrically operated freight 
handling machinery, was constructed at 
Kansas City. At the other end of the line 
the navigation company has constructed a 
modern wharf and warehouse on the water- 
front of East St. Louis. Both of these 
docks are connected by switch tracks with 
the railroads, and together they constitute 
the best terminal facilities between Kansas 
City and New Orleans. 

It so happened that | was on the record 
trip between Kansas City and St. Louis 
made last summer by the towboat A. M. 
Scott, of the Kansas City Navigation Com- 
pany. We left Kansas City at 2 o’clock 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 3d, pushing 
the steel barge Gamma ahead of us in a 
five knot current and, after running aground 
four times and tying up to the bank two 
nights en route, reached St. Louis at 7 P. M. 
on Friday, June 5th, an elapsed time of a 
little more than 52 hours. 

The Kansas City pioneers have dis- 
carded the old steamboat in favor of a much 
smaller twin-screw towboat. The Scott 
drew only 3 feet of water, although the 


























RIVER NAVIGATION AT ITS VERY BEST 


No Government regulation needed here 
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barge, fully loaded, drew nearly 6 feet. 
When we hit bottom, therefore, it was the 
barge that hit. The Scoft’s light draught 
was accounted for by the device of tunnels 
in which her screws turned, projecting thus 
only about half their diameter below the 
bottom, the water being sucked up into the 
tunnel so as to give a thrust equal to that 
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pany. It was also clearly demonstrated 
that if navigation is to develop any further 
on the Missouri something very radical 
must be done to the Missouri. 

What must be done to the Missouri is to 
hold the banks thereof. This is not a flood 
and levee proposition so much as it is a 
revetment, navigation, and land-rescue 














KEEPING NINE FEET IN THE OHIO 
One of the 54 steps in the long stairway of dams which keep the Ohio navigable from Pittsburg to Cairo 


of an ordinary propeller. An_ excellent 
demonstration of the power of such a boat 
was given by the James Rumsey, the Scott's 
brother ship, which, in a much advertised 
contest, pushed an old type Mississippi 
River steamboat of greater tonnage and 
length, against her full stern-wheel power, 
upstream and against the wind. 

The freight which we pushed downstream 
from Kansas City was carried for 80 per 
cent. of the existing rail rate, including in- 
surance and warehouse delivery. It was 
clearly demonstrated on the particular trip 
which | made that cargo could be carried at 
that rate at a substantial profit to the com- 


undertaking. Even if Mr. Dickey’s com- 
pany can pay no interest to his stockholders 
he is conferring a great benefit upon the 
agricultural population of his state that 
lives along the river in decoying the Gov- 
ernment into saving their riparian acres. 
There being no navigation worthy of the 
term prior to 1910, Congress would not ap- 
propriate until something had been started 
as a tangible navigating beneficiary within 
the narrow accepted definition of interstate 
commerce. 

The general improvement in the Missouri 
River, therefore, during the last three years 
is directly attributable to this Kansas 
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AND A QUARTER CUBIC YARDS AT A GULP 


A dredge bucket which keeps channels open and makes land 


City company. But it will take several 
years at the present rate of $2,000,000 a 
year before a 6-foot channel can be main- 
tained in the Missouri below Kansas City 
during the months that the river is open to 
navigation. On the Missouri, then, the 
emphasis is to be laid on revetment work. 
As a matter of flood prevention this river 
territory must be clearly distinguished from 
both the Mississippi Delta region, with its 
tributaries, and the Ohio. Damaging 
floods in the Missouri Valley are of nothing 
like annual occurrence, the last serious over- 
flow dating back to 1903. 

Accordingly there is, down through this 
long valley, a correspondingly milder care 
about what is being done to the river. The 
chief towns and cities are built high out of 
water on rock foundations, and a good 
many of the farmers in the lowlands, like 
the fellaheen along the Nile, rather wel- 
come an occasional overflow with its rich 
deposit of fertilizing silt. 

What the farmers do not welcome is 
losing several acres a year into the river. 
Coming down on the A. M. Scott the pilot 
showed me a barn toppling into the water 
which, on his upstream trip a week before, 


had stood 200 feet back from the bank. 
The plowed fields, where they came down 
to the waterfront, looked in cross section 
like the end of a corrugated iron roof, show- 
ing how the river had cut into the real 
estate and the labor of the owner whose 
plow must in the spring have followed 
every one of those severed furrows out 
where the river now flowed. The “Big 
Muddy” delivers the largest amount of 
deposit into the Mississippi of any of its 
tributaries, and keeps filling up old channels 
and making new ones even faster than the 
Father of Waters. 

Last year an enterprising group of men at 
New Orleans sent a thousand-ton self- 
propelled barge from New Orleans up to St. 
Paul, Minn., and back, in an attempt to 
prove that water transportation on the 
Mississippi may be a profitable enterprise. 
As it left the dock in New Orleans on July 
6th an old Mississippi bird-cage from the 
berth just ahead of it was being towed 
across the river to be laid up in a shipyard. 
The cost of transportation by means of this 
barge was estimated at just one sixth of the 
cost by means of the old-fashioned steam- 
boat. The entire crew of the barge con- 























sisted of seven men, and she was propelled 
by two gas-producer engines at the rate of 
30 cents an hour, as against a fuel consump- 
tion on the average Mississippi River steam- 
boat of $4 an hour, at the same speed of 
eight miles an hour. The total cost of 
operating that pioneer barge, including 6 
per cent. interest, insurance, depreciation, 
etc., footed up to $2,100 a month. Ona 
first-flight Mississippi steamboat the cost 
will run up to between five and six 
thousand dollars a month. 

We have considered some causes for the 
stagnation of Mississippi navigation. We 
have found them in the lack of terminal 
facilities, in the obsolete type of transpor- 
tation still employed, and, in this and in 
preceding articles of this series, we have 
found a continuing obstacle in the con- 
dition of the channel and banks of the 
rivers. But most of the people on the 
river consider that the chief cause which has 
led to the decline of water transportation is 
the railroad. 

A subject so vast as this controversy can- 
not appropriately be treated as a sub- 
division of another article, but a few facts 
about the relation between rivers and rail- 
roads may give additional light to the 
subject of Mississippi navigation. 

In the first place, no one is going to ship 
freight, no one, as a rule, is going to ship 
either himself or the members of his family, 
at a more expensive rate if he can find a 
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a single boat on the Mississippi River, that 
river nevertheless would have been the 
chief element in the present low rates for 
shipping merchandise to and from points 
along its banks. 

In his testimony before the Nelson Com- 
mittee in 1897, Mr. Charles Pillsbury, the 
great flour man of Minneapolis, said: 

“We consider the presence of the Missis- 
sippi River the great regulator of railroad 
rates; that the benefits should not be 
measured by the tonnage as much as by the 
possibility of sending freight by water.” 

Much of the flour milled at Minneapolis 
would actually be transported to the sea on 
the Mississippi River but for the fact that 
railroads, on account of this competition, 
are obliged to give low rates. 

What, then, is the grievance? It is, in 
brief, twofold. The railroads are enabled 
to make their low rates between points 
where the river may be a possible com- 
petitor because of their ability to recoup on 
freight and passenger traffic to points 
which cannot be reached by water trans- 
portation. 

The following are examples of the wide- 
spread discrimination: On a bale of 
cotton weighing 500 pounds the rate from 
Vicksburg on the Mississippi to Memphis is 
$1.35. From Rolling Fork, which is not on 
the river, to Memphis, the rate is $1.75. 
Rolling Fork being 44 miles north of Vicks- 
burg, the haul, therefore, is shorter, though 




















cheaperone. Evenif there were not to-day _ the rate is 30 per cent. higher. 
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HOW AN ARTIFICIAL BANK HOLDS THE RIVER 


This drawing shows the way in which a revetment mattress is sunk in place beneath the surface to stop 
erosion of the banks of the river 
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THE SHIFTING CHANNEL OF THE UNCONTROLLED MISSISSIPPI 
The present-day channel (indicated by the black line) on a Government map of thirty years ago 


From Friar’s Point, which is on the river, room side by side for a profitable traffic on 
to Memphis the rate is $1.10. From __ both railroad and river. 
Clarksdale, southeast and inland from The producing power of the country in 
Friar’s Point and almost the same distance agricultural raw materials and manu- 
south of Memphis, the rate on a bale is factures multiplies much faster than the 
$1.373, or 25 per cent. higher. In addition facilities of rail transport can keep pace. 
to that grievance there is the growing con- The annual products of the Mississippi 
viction, growing in the minds of some rail- Valley amount in value to $15,000,000,000, 
road men as well as in the supporters of in- an unthinkable sum but a sum productive 
land navigation, that there 1s plenty of of thought. Of this amount about one half 
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ANOTHER FREAK OF CHANNEL MAKING 
In another stretch of the Mississippi River’s course 
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16,000 MILES OF IDLE WATER TRACK 
The map shows the great number of important cities that can now be reached or that can easily be 





connected by inland navigation. The black squares indicate the head of navigation on each river; the heavy 


black line, the suggested deep-water route from Chicago to New Orleans; and the broken black line, canals. 
The accompanying article explains why this great system of cheap communication is practically unused 
and how it can be made to serve the commerce of the Nation 


is the value of farm products in the Delta. 
Every dollar of this stupefying total 
affected by the transportation rate by 
which the surplus can be delivered to the 
consuming markets, and this total increases 
annually by leaps and bounds. 
Consequently, in great centres like 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, and 
New Orleans, there have come in the past 
serious car famines and consequent con- 
gestion. The European war and its South 
American by-product calling to us through 
the Canal are going to force the producing 
power of this country to a greater multiple 
than any other influence that has been 
brought upon it during the last century. 
In the present condition of the railroads 
they are absolutely incapable of responding 
to such a development. A fraction of the 
money necessary to a railroad effort to re- 
spond would lighten that congestion along 
the rivers by taking off the bulk freight. 
The railroad is not altogether to be 
blamed. It is often more convenient; it 
can go after the farmer, which the river 
cannot do except destructively; and it can 






and does harness up the river’s usefulness 
to its own purposes. 

Put yourself in the place of the average 
farmer in the Mississippi land. It costs 
him something more than 20 cents a ton per 
mile to haul his produce in wagons. Thus a 
given farmer who has to haul four miles to 
the station has his income lessened by the 
amount which would pay for loading it on 
the cars and carrying it 150 miles or putting 
it on a boat and taking it a thousand miles. 
For anything like an equal rate he is not 
going to haul his produce farther to the 
river than he has to haul it to the station. 

The modern railroad corporation, with 
its enormous resources, is in a position to 
compete successfully with navigation com- 
panies or individual boat owners who 
generally have very limited resources and 
facilities. Railroads have also established 
rival boat or barge lines by means of which 
competition has been further discouraged, 
as in the case of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and the Long Island Sound 
traffic, which has been until recently a con- 
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DOUBLE-TRACKING THE MISSISSIPPI 


A plan to provide two channels for the river and 
thus control it by dividing the stream flow. This is 
considered impractical by the commissioner engi- 
neers, but it has nevertheless many adherents in 


FLOOD CONDITIONS 


Which change the bars 
and banks of the river and 
make navigation difficult 


PRESENT DEFENSES 


The black lines indicate 
the levees designed to 


keep the river in its pres- 
ent course 


the Valley 

stituent part of both the Pennsylvania and 
the New York, New Haven, & Hartford 
Railroad systems. 

Whether it be in fighting, controlling, or 
navigating the Great River, this greatest of 
material problems now confronting the 
people of this country must in the future 
be approached in a manner different 
from that which has clogged progress in 
the past. 

Before we can handle the problem as it 
should be handled the public must become 
conscious of the Mississippi, of its possi- 
bilities. We must become nationally 
conscious of the problem as we became 
nationally conscious of Panama or the 
need for an army and navy. It is not 
enough that the people along the river 
banks know the problem. The general pub- 
lic must recognize the problem as theirs. 

Our national unpreparedness in military 


and expensive 


and naval affairs is not greater than our un- 
preparedness to meet this national problem. 
It is a national tendency to deal with every 
such big subject by appointing a commis- 
sion, or delegating authority to investigate, 
and then cutting the commission adrift, 
forgetting all about its endeavors, and 
losing interest in its conclusions. 

We have had enough of investigations; 
we have had enough reports, enough re- 
criminations. The problems of river regu- 
lation and flood control are obscured by 
clouds of controversy and distorted by sec- 
tional jealousy. What we need is a settled 
policy for the Mississippi. It is not a 
question of how much it will cost to main- 
tain such a policy: it is a question of how 
much it will cost not to maintain it. What 
we needis a Panama decision in this matter. 
What we need are Panama methods in deal- 
ing with the Great River. 











PUTTING CHARACTER INTO THE 
COUNTIES 


BY 


WALTER A. DYER 


[Probably the most wasteful, inefficient, and therefore almost certainly corrupt govern- 


mental organization in the United States is the county. 
It runs along without the stimulus of public scrutiny. 


interest in county government. 


The counties have not in the main found themselves. 


In most cases there is little 


But they are beginning to do so. 


Washington County, Pa., and Rowan, Stanly, and Davie counties in North Carolina 


have community buildings as rejuvenating agencies. 
A county health commissioner awoke another. 
The two articles that follow show how the county 


counties to consciousness. 
many agencies that can do the work. 


Good roads have brought other 
There are 


hospital and the county library can become the agency of awakening.—Tue Epitors.] 


A NEW KIND OF COUNTY HOSPITAL 


HOW AN IOWA DOCTOR, WITH A PERSONAL REALIZATION OF A _ VITAL NEED, 
STARTED A BIG MOVEMENT THAT HAS ALREADY FOUND EXPRESSION IN A NEW 
LAW AND THE FIRST TWO PUBLIC HOSPITALS IN RURAL COUNTIES 


N CLAY COUNTY, northern Iowa, 
there is a country doctor with a 
vision and with the will to do. His 
name is E. E. Munger, and he lives in 

Spencer, a city of about 3,000 inhabi- 

tants. He is a general practioner with a 
large rural practice in the surrounding coun- 
try. From him there came a cry out of the 
wilderness, and to him has been given the 
privilege of leading American civilization a 
step in advance. He is the inventor of the 
county public hospital system now in 
operation in at least five states. 

Like most country doctors he had lost 
many cases that might have been saved if 
the country offered a man as fair a chance 
for life as the city affords. His sympathy 
went out to these country patients and their 
disadvantages oppressed him. He knew 
that many of these rural deaths would be 
preventable if there were adequate facili- 
ties at hand for proper surgical or medical 
treatment. Since these facilities were lack- 
ing he was forced to see men and women 
and children die unnecessarily, and he 
cared tremendously. 

About seven years ago, heartsore at 
these lost lives that might have been saved, 





he started a long, hard fight, which he has 
partly won and partly lost, but in which he 
is bound to triumph in the end. It was a 
fight for public hospitals in rural counties. 

“If hospitals are good for city pegple,”’ he 
asked, “why not for country people?” 

His experience had taught him to believe 
that public county hospitals, readily access- 
ible to the country people, would save 
lives, make doctors more efficient, prevent 
malpractice, train nurses, teach hygiene to 
the community, increase longevity, and 
lower the rural death rate. 

In 1909, Dr. Munger prepared a paper 
for the State Conference of Charities and 
Correction held at Davenport in November, 
entitled, “The County Public Hospital as 
an Economic and Educational Institution.” 
It was the first presentation of a new idea, 
the first gun in a campaign not yet ended. 

In this paper he called attention to a 
number of’ interesting facts. He pointed 
out, for example, that, of the 12,800 
mothers who die annually in the United 
States during childbirth, a large proportion 
could be saved by proper care and scientific 
attention. He spoke of 30,276 babies 
dying from premature birth, and 10,052 
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from lack of care. “What do these figures 
stand for?”’ he asked. “Race suicide, race 
murder, or just plain carelessness?”’ 

Since that time these figures have grown 
materially, and the fact remains that the 
country districts, where lack of care pre- 
vails, are responsible for a large proportion. 
The death-rate from typhoid is larger in the 
country than in the city, and typhoid is a 
disease demanding trained nursing. Ap- 
pendicitis and other troubles requiring 
surgical treatment also flourish in the 
country where facilities are lacking. 

The efficient county hospital offered the 
only hope; that was Dr. Munger’s con- 
viction. “There should be developed,” he 
declared, “a public hospital system 
fashioned somewhat after the public school 
system, and our national health should be 
made an ever-increasing national asset '’—a 
big idea for a country doctor to cherish. 

Gradually his plan took form. He con- 
ceived the idea of a public hospital in every 
county in lowa. In the counties not in- 
cluding a city hospital, he proposed a 
public hospital to be supported by a county 
tax and controlled by an elected board of 
trustees. 

“There will be neither incentive nor op- 
portunity to make such a hospital a money- 
making .institution,”’ he wrote. “Crime 
and graft in the form of illegal and un- 
necessary operations, wrong diagnoses for 
the sake of prolonged treatment, unwar- 
ranted division of fees, and other evils can- 
not go on undiscovered and unexposed. It 
will furnish its care at the lowest price re- 
quisite for proper maintenance; it will not 
concern itself with the fees of its physicians 
and surgeons except in those cases in which 
patients are subjects for charity. It may, 
however, frown on exorbitant and ex- 
tortionate charges. It will be conducted 
on a strictly ethical basis and be made the 
health centre for a community—a centre 
from which health information will be dis- 
seminated by both precept and example. 
Its equipment will be complete with every 
facility for up-to-date work; it will have a 
pathological and bacteriological laboratory, 
which should be auxiliary to the laboratory 
of the state board of health. Anambulance 
service will be provided. A necessary and 
most important adjunct will be a training- 





school for nurses. An x-ray laboratory will 
confer great benefits on both patients and 
physicians.”” Such a hospital should be 
open to all who might need it, without re- 
gard to nationality, creed, or resources. 

The need for such hospitals in lowa 
seemed very apparent to Dr. Munger. The 
city hospitals were overcrowded, and were 
located chiefly along the eastern, southern, 
and western boundaries of the state. “For 
the whole interior of this great common- 
wealth,” said he, “with approximately 
2,000,000 people, there are only 799 hos- 
pital beds, or one bed for about every 3,000 
persons. Authorities estimate that every 
civilized community requires one hospital 
bed for every 100 inhabitants.” 

Most cities of 15,000 inhabitants had 
hospitals, but not counties of 15,000. In 
lowa 80 per cent. of the population lived in 
small towns and rural districts, and long, 
difficult journeys, often dangerous to a sick 
or injured person, separated most of them 
from hospital aid. 

Dr. Munger’s chief concern was naturally 
for a public hospital in his own county, but 
he discovered that in lowa counties had no 
legal authority to build or maintain hospi- 
tals. lowa’s hospital law provided for the 
establishment of hospitals in cities of 5,000 
or more people, and there were cnly twenty- 
five such cities in the state. -To provide 
hospital benefits for the rural counties an 
enabling law was necessary; so Dr. Munger 
was forced to turn his attention to the 
subject of legislation. 

This was a new and untried field for a 
country doctor, but he had enlisted for the 
war. He went down to Des Moines, and 
with the help of the state librarian drafted 
a bill providing that lowa counties might, 
if so voting, establish hospitals, nurses’ 
training schools, and facilities for treating 
tuberculosis, to the end that county hospi- 
tals might be established throughout the 
state “with equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” It provided that the 
county supervisors might issue bonds and 
levy a tax for this purpose, not to exceed 
two mills on the dollar for a period of time 
not exceeding twenty years. 

The bill was introduced into the Thirty- 
third Iowa Assembly on February 5, 1909. 
Senator John Foley of Chickasaw County 
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was its sponsor in the Senate and B. F. Felt, 
Jr., of Clay County, in the House. It 
passed the Senate with comparative ease on 
February 19th, but in the House it struck a 
snag. In the first place opposition arose in 
the county of its birth. Dr. Munger had 
secured the support of the Spencer Minister- 
ial Union, the local Woman’s Club, and 
other organizations, and Representative 
Felt went into the fight with a fixed pur- 
pose, but the physicians of Spencer attacked 
the bill. A long, hard fight followed, but at 
last, within a week of the end of the session, 
Mr. Felt and Dr. Munger won. The bill was 
passed on March 31, 1909, and became a 
law September 6th—the first specific 
legislation for rural public hospitals enacted 
in the United States. 

Enthusiastic individuals in _ several 
counties brought the hospital question be- 
fore the people, but Iowa conservatism pre- 
vented prompt action. Dr. Munger and 
others saw the need for a campaign of edu- 
cation. They appealed to Mr. Aretas E. 
Kepford, official lecturer on tuberculosis 
connected with the State Board of Health. 
He spread the doctrine of peoples’ hospitals 
throughout the state, but by the end of 
1910 only one county—Washington—had 
taken favorable action. Warm campaigns 
were couducted in Buena Vista and Chero- 
kee counties, but a rural prejudice against 
taxes prevented constructive action. 

The county hospital proposition was also 
voted down in Woodbury, Montgomery, 
Scott, Story, Decatur, Appanoose, Polk, 
and other counties. Dr. Munger’s own 
county, Clay, rejected the opportunity. 

But the work of Munger, Felt, and Kep- 
ford was not wholly in vain. Down in the 
southeastern part of the state, in the older 
section, there were two counties which 
voted Yes on the proposition and erected the 
first two public county hospitals in America 
that are open to all patients and to all 
legally qualified practioners of medicine. 

In Washington County the moving spirit 
was Dr. C. A. Boice. He secured the 
assistance of Mr. Kepford and the backing 
of the County Medical Society. With the 
help of Mr. Marsh W. Bailey, a local at- 
torney, he drew up a plan for a one-mill 
tax for four years to produce a_ building 
fund and to be decreased later. The prop- 
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osition was carried’ by a majority of 784 at 
the election on November 8, 1910. 

A plot of eleven acres was presented to 
the county by Mr. and Mrs. William Perry 
Wells, in the southern part of the city of 
Washington, and here the pioneer county 
hospital was erected under the direction of 
Mr. Bailey, who was appointed chairman of 
the first board of trustees. It was dedicated 
and ready for occupancy July 15, 1912. 

Owing to the generosity of churches, 
clubs, lodges, and individuals in furnishing 
the rooms, the board was able to spend the 
entire appropriation of about $30,000 in 
construction work. The hospital is 80 x 40 
feet, built of reinforced concrete, brick, and 
stone, and is absolutely fireproof. It has 
three stories and basement, with nineteen 
private and two five-bed rooms, accom- 
modating twenty-nine patients. The build- 
ing is designed to furnish sunlight and 
adequate ventilation in every room. Every 
room has telephone and electric fan con- 
nections, and an indirect lighting system is 
used throughout. The floors are of ter- 
azzo and easily cleaned. Large, light 
operating, maternity, and sterilizing rooms 
are located on the third floor, equipped with 
the latest and most serviceable appliances, 
including two portable x-ray machines. On 
the first floor is a clinical laboratory. 
Dining-room, kitchen, and storage rooms 
are in the basement, presided over by a 
graduate in domestic science. There is also 
an elevator shaft in.which an elevator is 
soon to be installed. Of the eleven acres of 
ground, two acres are in garden, which 
supplies the hospital with fresh vegetables. 

On November 7, 1912, a Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Washington County 
Hospital was organized and has proved 
most effective in furnishing supplies, etc. 
It now numbers 196 members. 

A nurses’ training school is conducted in 
connection with the hospital. The three- 
year course of instruction is considerably in 
excess of the requirements of the State 
Board of Health. Lectures and demon- 
strations are given by the nursing staff and 
physicians from September to June. Dur- 
ing 1913-14 there were two pupils; during 
1914-15 there have been five. The regular 
staff consists of the superintendent and two 
graduate nurses. 
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The first year, 131 patients and nine 
infants were cared for at a total cost of 
about $8,700 to the county; the second yéar 
256 patients and nineteen infants were 
cared for at the same expense; in two and 
a half years the total had grown to 526 
patients. The first year the deficit was 
$3,920; the second year it was $1,957. In 
a year or two more, it is hoped, the hos- 
pital will be self-supporting. 

Already the Washington County hospital 
has more than justified its existence. 
Many patients have received skilled hospi- 
tal treatment who would otherwise have 
been deprived of it, and incidentally the 
physicians and surgeons of the county have 
been growing more careful and efficient. 

In near-by Jefferson County, Dr. James 
Frederick Clarke started a vigorous cam- 
paign with Mr. Kepford’s assistance early 
in 1911 and secured the support of the local 
physicians. A special election was held on 
March 27th and the county, by a majority 
of 493, voted a bond issue and a half-mill 
tax for ten years. A board of seven trus- 
tees—all laymen—was organized April 4th. 
The tax levy yielded $27,000, and $4,200 
was raised by subscription. Equipment 
valued at $8,000 was also donated. 

The building was erected in Fairfield, the 
county seat, dedicated September 17, 1912, 
and opened October 2d. 

In size and equipment the Jefferson 
County Hospital is similar to its neighbor. 


It is a three-story building with accom-: 


modations for twenty-five patients. It is 
not entirely fireproof like the Washington 
County Hospital, but in addition to its 
neighbor’s equipment in operating, steriliz- 
ing, and laboratory rooms it owns a $1,700 
X-ray apparatus, an ambulance, an electric 
elevator, and a sun porch for winter and 
summer use. Auxiliary societies have been 
formed and they furnish supplies. 

The nurses’ training school was organized 
November 1, 1912, and provides a three- 
year course leading to a full certificate. A 
nine-room cottage was rented near by and 
furnished as living quarters for the two 
graduate and five pupil nurses. The 


superintendent lives in the main building. 

The report for the first fifteen months 
showed 296 patients admitted, and twenty- 
six births. 


There were 174 surgical cases. 
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The earnings for the period were $10,244 
and the expenses $11,392, so that the net 
expense to the county for maintenance was 
only a little more than $1,000. 

The hospital is open to all legal practi- 
tioners in the county on an equal footing. 
The board of trustees have complete au- 
thority, and there is an advisory committee 
of three physicians chosen by the County 
Medical Society. 

These two hospitals are the only ones 
thus far that have been established under 
the Munger Law, except a special county 
tuberculosis and isolation sanitarium at 
Davenport, Scott County, established 
under Mr. Kepford’s direction. It was 
opened July 4, 1914, cost $75,000, and has a 
capacity of forty patients. Woodbury 
County has voted $100,000 for a similar 
hospital at Sioux City, but definite action 
has not yet been taken. Constructive 
agitation is now being carried on in other 
counties. 

But despite the tardiness with which 
lowa has taken advantage of its county 
hospital law, the Munger idea is spreading. 
Indiana, Kansas, Texas, and North Carolina 
have all passed county hospital laws, and 
New York has a township hospital law 
which bears the Munger earmarks. South 
Dakota and one or two other states are 
planning to take early action. 

In January, 1o11, Dr. H. O. Hyatt of 
Kinston, N. C., started an agitation for 
county hospitals by writing articles for the 
newspapers. About a year later the 
Munger law was passed in North Carolina 
with some additions looking toward a 
broad, state-supervised, county health 
organization, which is now being put into 
operation by Dr. Rankin, head of the state 
board of health. 

In 1913, after consulting with Dr. 
Munger, the Texas Board of Health pre- 
pared a bill requiring county hospitals in 
counties which include cities of 10,000 
population or more, and permitting other 
counties to build them. This law was 
passed and was put into operation July 1, 
1913. In one year four counties had taken 
favorable action—Bexar, Tarrant, Wichita, 
and El Paso. 

In 1913 Representative J. W. Carnahan 
of Clay Center, Kansas, introduced a bill 






























which was passed in March, 1913, by the 
Kansas legislature. It is almost identical 
with the Munger bill, but applies only to 
counties of less than 40,000 population or all 
except six counties which include large cities. 

Indiana’s law is the same as lowa’s law 
except that provision is made for a veterin- 
ary laboratory. At Columbus, Ind., a 
movement was recently launched for the 
building of a $100,000 county hospital. 

Thus the movement is growing. “I pre- 
dict,” said Dr. Munger, “that inside of 
twenty years every state in the Union will 
adopt some public hospital system that 
will offer opportunities to all in the state, 
including the rural population, and that 
will be under state supervision. ”’ 

“What is America’s health problem?” he 
asks. “Briefly, it is to prevent preventable 
disease, cure curable disease, relieve suffer- 
ing, and prolong life. Toward the solution 
of this problem much is being done by 
states and cities through more and more 
efficient health departments. But not- 
withstanding the advantages of natural 
environment, rural people have not the 
same opportunity for health conservation 
that urban residents have. The object of 
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the county hospital law is to make it 
possible for rural people to provide them- 
selves with the same advantages that city 
people have in dealing with accident and 
disease.”’ 

The small county hospital offers trained 
care and good facilities near at hand, the 
prompt aid that often saves lives, and a 
short journey for the ill or injured. It 
offers its advantages at half the cost of 
equal care at home. It offers sunlight, 
pure air, freedom from smoke, noise, and 
dust, and the individual attention of 
trained nurses. 

The public hospital is no longer a charity 
for the sick poor; it is a public requirement 
in country as well asincity. It is no longer 
a house of mystery, but a shelter for its own 
proprietors. Furthermore, the county hos- 
pital may be made the centre of an im- 
portant work in the dissemination of 
hygienic knowledge. 

This is the big movement that an lowa 
country doctor has started. It is in line 
with the other movements looking toward 
the better organization of country life in 
America—in all its social, educational, and 
economic phases. 





THE SPREAD OF COUNTY LIBRARIES 


HOW VAN WERT COUNTY, O., HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF GOOD READING AMONG ISOLATED RURAL COMMUNITIES BY MEANS OF A 
COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY WITH BRANCHES IN THE COUNTRY STORES 
AND COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


T 1S doubtful if 5 per cent. of our total 
population ever read books or maga- 
zines. In our more progressive cities 
the percentage of readers has been 
greatly increased by the efforts of 

municipal public libraries to serve the 
people, but in the country—representing 
about 55 per cent. of our population—the 
average often falls frightfully near to zero. 

“Much more than half the men, women, 
and children of the United States live in the 
open country and in the smaller towns and 
cities out of the reach of the city libraries,” 
declares Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. “Probably 





70 per cent. of the entire population of the 
country have no access to any adequate 
collection of books or to a public reading 
room. In only about one third of the 
counties of the United States is there a 
library of 5,000 volumes or more. In only 
about 100 of these do the village and 
country people have free use of the 
libraries. In this, as in so many other 
things, the people who need help most and 
who would be most benefited by it have 
been neglected.” 

Only one hundred rural reading depots in 
the United States that are really doing 
their job! One hundred libraries to serve 
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fifty million people! is it any wonder that 
not one American in twenty is a reader? Is 
it any wonder that publishers find the 
problem of distribution increasingly diffi- 
cult? Is it. strange that the national 
Bureau of Education and the American 
Library Association, not to mention Mr. 
Carnegie and his advisers, should have 
awakened at last to the crying need for ru- 
ral libraries? 

In New England, and to some extent 
elsewhere, endowed village libraries are a 
common solution of the problem; but they 
presuppose the existence—or death—of a 
benefactor, and through them the town be- 
comes an object of philanthropy and pater- 
nalism, which is not a system to be ad- 
vocated or extended if we have at heart the 
best interests of Americandemocracy The 
little local subscription library, on the other 
hand, is too weak and too narrow in its 
scope to offer a general solution, and the 
taxable property of most country towns 
and villages is not sufficient to enable them 
to support good public libraries unaided. 

The answer is to be found in the central 
library owned by county or township, 
according to local conditions, and operating 
an adequate number of rural branches or 
sub-stations to insure direct contact with 
all the people. The county has been 
generally accepted as the ideal library unit, 
though there are sections of the country 
where the township or some other unit 
would be preferable. In Wyoming, for ex- 
ample, there are counties larger than the 
state of Rhode Island, but their population 
may be smaller than that of a New York 
township. It will be understood, therefore, 
that the term “county library’ may be 
changed to “‘township library’ where local 
conditions demand the more restricted unit. 

“The only help for all,” says Dr. Claxton, 
‘is in the county library, supported by 
taxes levied on all the taxable property of 
the county, managed by trained librarians, 
and having branches in all the towns, 
villages, and schools of the county.” For 
poor counties there should be state aid. 

California is at present the leader in this 
field with twenty-seven active county 
libraries, most of them established since 
1910. County library laws have also been 
passed in Ohio, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
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Minnesota, Missouri, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Nebraska, New York, and 
Iowa. All but three of these states provide 
for a county tax. In New York, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota the county commissioners 
are permitted to make appropriations which 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota have a limit 
of $500 annually. The movement has also 
taken root in Indiana, IIlinois, and Texas, 
and early action is expected in a few other 
states. Minnesota has eleven county li- 
braries, Wyoming nine, and Ohio eight, the 
other states following with fewer. School 
district libraries are receiving the greatest 
encouragement and most adequate support 
in Oregon. In Indiana the township has 
been generally adopted for rural library 
organization. 

Many of these states have passed their 
laws and started the county library moye- 
ment within the last four or five years, so 
that it might be considered too early to 
form an estimate of the efficiency of the 
plan were it not for the striking success of 
three or four county libraries in the Middle 
West, of which the one at Van Wert, O., 
was the pioneer and is still perhaps the best 
example. Started nearly ten years before 
the birth of the California movement, it has 
been actively and comprehensively serving 
an entire rural county since January 1, 1901, 
and has raised the proportion of readers 
among its constituency from the deadly 5 
per cent. to at least 55 per cent., and prob- 
ably much more. The population of Van 
Wert County is about 30,000. In 1914 
there were more than 16,000 borrowers. 
More than 92,000 books were circulated. 

How have such results been obtained? 
Van Wert, though particularly favored in 
some few respects, has done nothing beyond 
the powers of the average rural: county,. 
South, East, or West. The county lies in 
the northwestern part of Ohio. Its 406 
square miles are divided into twelve town- 
ships. Its population, when the 1910 
census was taken, was 29,119, mostly 
Americans of English, German, and Welsh 
descent, besides about 400 Negroes of the 
more industrious type. It is a strictly 
rural county, containing only two towns of 
more than 1,000 inhabitants, the largest 
being Van Wert with about 8,000. There 
is no large city near, and the county is pre- 
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dominantly agricultural. Of its 259,497 
acres, 229,580 are under cultivation. Con- 
siderably more than half the population live 
onfarms. So much to indicate the nature 
of the field. 

The library movement had its modest be- 
ginnings in 1891, when a dozen ladies in the 
little city of Van Wert organized a reading- 
room association. In 1893 this had become 
a subscription library, and the Van Wert 
Library Association was incorporated. By 
1894 they had accumulated 600 books and 
a fund of $600 and they decided to throw 
open their library to the public. A room 
was hired and was opened in September, 
1894, with a librarian in charge. 

In 1896 the City Council voted a tax levy 
of three tenths of a mill for the library, 
which netted $559 a year, and it was madea 
free city library. There were still only 
1,400 books, and money was needed for 
more, so that the Library Association con- 
tinued to raise funds by solicitation and by 
giving entertainments. 

One of the most generous and constant 
patrons of the library was Mr. John San- 
ford Brumback, a Van Wert merchant and 
banker who had grown up and prospered 
with the community. He became vitally 
interested in the future of the library and 
conceived the idea of extending its activities 
and benefits to include not only the town of 
Van Wert, but the entire county. He de- 
veloped the outline of a plan for a county 
library and considered the erection of a 
building adequate for this purpose, but fail- 
ing health made it impossible for him to 
carry out his intention. 

Mr. Brumback died in December, 1897, 
leaving a will in which he provided for the 
erection of a substantial library building on 
the condition that none of his heirs—two 
sons and two daughters—should raise any 
objection. They not only voted unani- 
mously to accept this provision, but actively 
set about to carry out their father’s wishes. 
They drew up a contract to be entered into 
by the Brumback heirs, the Library Associ- 
ation, the city of Van Wert, and the county 
commissioners, providing for the erection 
of the building by the heirs and its donation 
to the county, an agreement on the part of 
the county to support the library by a half- 
mill tax, the turning over to the county of 
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the books and property of the Library 
Association, and the permission of the city 
to erect the building in its central park. It 
further provided for the management of the 
library by a non-partisan board of trustees, 
two to be appointed by the Library Asso- 
ciation, three by the county commissioners, 
and two by the Brumback heirs, the Com- 
mon Council of Van Wert City to make the 
appointments in the event of any of the 
parties failing todo so. The trustees were 
to serve for overlapping terms of three 
years each. 

This proposal was promptly accepted by 
the city of Van Wert and by the Library 
Association. The county commissioners 
were unable legally to do so, and Mr. Orville 
S. Brumback, one of the heirs and a former 
member of the state legislature from Toledo, 
prepared a bill making it lawful for Ohio 
county commissioners to bind their counties 
to the support of libraries by taxation. 
This bill was introduced March 25, 1898. Its 
passage was vigorously urged by the Pomona 
Grange and other organizations of Van Wert 
County and it became a law April 26, 1808. 
This was the first effective county library 
law to be passed in the United States. 

Some opposition to the tax arose in the 
county through a misunderstanding of the 
scope of the plan, but this soon disappeared 
and on July 30, 1898, the county com- 
missioners voted to sign the contract and to 
levy the half-mill tax. 

The cornerstone of the Brumback Li- 
brary was laid with Masonic ceremonies on 
July 18, 1899. It was a big day for Van 
Wert. Business houses closed their doors 
and the whole community turned out. The 
streets were gay with bunting and hundreds 
of country people drove in to witness the 
parade and listen to the speeches. And it 
was a big day for the United States of 
America, too, for Van Wert laid the corner- 
stone of an institution that some day will 
probably extend over the entire Nation. 

The building was erected at a cost of 
about $50,o00—a substantial stone struc- 
ture, with steel-truss, tile-covered roofs. 
The commodious interior provided space 
for 40,000 volumes, and included a main 
reading room, two-story stack, basement, 
and rooms for the librarian and the trustees, 
and for juvenile and reference works. 
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The Brumback Library was dedicated 
January 1, 1901, and was opened to the 
public on January 28th. Thus a building 
and a library of 1,800 volumes became 
county property before a cent of the tax- 
payers’ money had been spent. The first 
year $5,000 was available for new books and 
running expenses. Since then this amount 
has been increased, but in recent years the 
county has not been called upon to ap- 
propriate the full sum allowed by law. In 
1913 the total expenditures of the library 
amounted to $8,500. 

Previous to the opening of the library the 
trustees engaged a trained library organizer, 
Miss Janet M.Green of Chicago, to put into 
operation a circulation system and to cata- 
logue the 1,800 books turned over by the 
Library Association. After the first of the 
year 2,700 more volumes were purchased 
and a permanent librarian was engaged. 

The first borrower’s card was made out to 
Mrs. Brumback, widow of the donor of the 
building. Scores of patrons came in the 
first day, and in three days about 300 books 
had been drawn out. One farmer drove in 
eleven miles with a list of books that he 
wanted to read. 

As soon as the work of the central library 
was well underway the trustees turned their 
attention to the task of extending its bene- 
fits throughout the county. They found 
no precedents for their work, no model to 
guide them. It was their duty to provide 
reading for all the residents of the county, 
however remote from the county seat, and 
they realized that Mahomet would not 
come to the mountain: the mountain must 
go to Mahomet. 

The establishment of sub-stations or 
branch libraries was the logical procedure, 
and the first steps were taken early in 1901. 
The town of Willshire, one of the most re- 
mote points in the county, was the first to 
receive a collection of books. On February 
19th about 100 volumes were installed in a 
bookcase in a Willshire hardware store. 
Other branches were established as rapidly 
as satisfactory arrangements could be made, 
not only in the towns but at convenient 
cross-roads points. The books were in- 
trusted to the care of storekeepers and post- 
masters, who at first performed their duties 
as branch librarians without pay. Ina few 
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months, however, it was decided that the 
work would be better done and necessary 
requirements could be more freely exacted 
of the branch custodians if they should re- 
ceive a small salary. The trustees con- 
sequently voted to pay $50 a year to each 
in semi-annual instalments. 

During 1901 an experimental system was 
devised for passing on the collections from 
station to station, and 1,000 books were 
purchased for the branches, to be returned 
to the shelves of the central library after 
going the rounds. This plan was soon 
modified so that each branch librarian must 
return his collection to the central library 
for inspection, repairs, and recording before 
it was sent to the next station. A date 
schedule was carefully worked out to secure 
the best possible results. A total of 2,800 
volumes were sent to the nine branches 
established the first year. 

At the end of 1901 the library owned 
6,750 volumes, and the average circulation 
for the year was 107 books a day. 

In 1902 other branches were established 
and an assistant librarian was engaged to 
take charge of this department. Still more 
branches were opened in 1903 and 1904, and 
the system and the schedules of distribution 
were improved. In 1906 another lot of 
2,000 books was purchased for the branches 
and in 1908 a system of circulating periodi- 
cals through the stations was introduced. 
This system was improved in 1910, so that 
now the farmers of Van Wert County have 
the privilege of reading with a fair degree of 
regularity such publications as Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, The Century, The World’s 
Work, and St. Nicholas. 

There are now fifteen active branches, 
geographically well distributed, located at 
Willshire, Ohio City, Convoy, Middle Point, 
Venedocia, Cavett, Dasie, Wetsel, Glen- 
more, Converse, Scott, Dixon, Wren, Elgin, 
and in the public library at Delphos. 

Not to go too deeply into the details of 
the distribution system and date schedules, 
it is sufficient to say that sixteen boxes of 
about 125 books each are kept constantly in 
service, four of which are renewed each 
year. At the larger stations these are 
regularly supplemented by additional col- 
lections. Each box contains a_ balanced 
collection of juvenile, fiction, and general 
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works, for which the branch custodians are 
responsible until their return. Each 
station is supplied with a bookcase, cards, 
printed lists, and other accessories. 

The efforts of the Brumback Library to 
encourage reading in the remotest sections 
of the county have borne gratifying fruit. 
By this means scores of isolated families 
have been placed in contact with the world’s 
best thought. Hundreds of men, women, 
and children, previously deprived of the 
advantages of good reading, have been 
reached and influenced by this rational, tax- 
supported agency. 

Another development of the extension 
work of the Brumback Library has been in 
connection with the schools. The work of 
the rural schools and the schools of the 
small towns of the county, resulting in a 
circulation even greater than that of the 
branches, is now animportant element inthe 
activities of the library and is cared for ina 
special department under a special assistant. 

In 1902 a request came from the superin- 
tendent of the Van Wert city school for 
teachers’ cards. The request was granted 
and the privilege was extended to all the 
teachers in the county. Clergymen and 
other special workers are now included. By 
the end of 1903 fifty-two teachers’ cards 
had been issued. 

In 1907 the total number of special cards 
registered numbered 192, and many of the 
county schools used collections ranging 
from ten to fifty books. A special county 
school collection of 678 volumes was 
established and was supplemented by more 
than three hundred volumes from the 
central library. 

This department became more and more 
popular, and in 1912 sixty-seven school 
libraries were in use, and the school col- 
lection had been increased to 3,200 volumes. 
The circulation showed a gain of 8,500 in 
one year. During 1913 more than 4,200 
volumes were lent to teachers in the 
county, and by 1915 ninety of the 113 
schools outside of Van Wert city had availed 
themselves of the privilege of obtaining 
school libraries, representing more than 
2,900 unregistered borrowers. 








INTO THE COUNTIES 


A new law in Ohio requires that every ru- 
ral school in the state shall have a collection 
of at least fifty books, so that all 113 of the 
Van Wert county schools will now avail 
themselves of the advantages of the Brum- 
back Library, affecting 6,o00 pupils. 

In addition to the rural schools the city 
schools have been served. The library is 
regularly used for reference by the 340 
high school pupils, and a reading course is 
now a high-school requirement. 

In the other city schools, a carefully 
selected collection of ten volumes is placed 
ineach of the sixteen rooms representing the 
first four grades, and the books are lent 
by the teachers to the children for home 
reading. These collections are exchanged 
every two months. During last school year 
the circulation on these 160 books was 4,332, 
or twenty-seven circulations for each book. 

It has been the policy of the Brumback 
Library at all times to have a trained 
librarian at its head. The staff now in- 
cludes five efficient workers besides the 
janitor. They act not only as library oper- 
atives but as missionaries of good reading 
throughout the county, answering all 
manner of inquiries, addressing teachers’ 
institutes, and visiting the schools and 
branch stations. 

The library now owns 25,897 volumes. 
The total circulation for 1914 was 92,026, 
includ*1g 46,432 for the central library, 
15,365 for the branches, and 25,844 for the 
county schools. The total showed a net 
gain of 1,173 over 1913. Total number of 
borrowers, 16,197. 

Since the establishment of the Brumback 
Library Van Wert County has experienced 
an awakening all along the line. Good 
county pikes, county parks, a county fair, a 
county hospital, and a county Chautauqua 
are among the evidences of its progressive- 
ness. To these are soon to be added an 
endowed county Y. M. C. A. and an en- 
dowed county Y. W.C. A. 

Van Wert County has provided for its 
most isolated citizens an open road to the 
world of books. Its achievement is an en- 
couragement to the friends of popular 
education in America. 
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“COMBINATION SALESMEN” AND RED 
TAPE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


The Wortp’s Work will publish every month an article dealing with the concrete 


problems of the increase in our export trade. 


The magazine 1s led to do this by the evident 


widespread interest shown all over the United States in the possibilities of export trade, 
and the specific interest in this subject shown by the readers of this magazine in the answers 
to a circular letter sent io a group of subscribers, most of whom are not directly connected 
with manufacturing or exporting, in all parts of the country —TuHE EpiTors. 


N A recent letter a manufacturer in 
Missouri raises the question of red 
tape in exporting and the advisability 
of several firms employing one sales- 
man to represent them in foreign 

markets. 

“We have been investigating,” he says, 
“the question of selling goods in South 
America and have been repeatedly urged to 
join with other manufacturers in sending a 
salesman there by various trade institutions 
of which we are members. 

“We had practically decided to do this 
against our best judgment when we 
happened to learn through a_ personal 
friend that another American manu- 
facturer, who was selling a large amount of 
goods in these countries, was doing so at a 
loss, proved by the fact that certain goods, 
which we certainly can make as cheaply as 
he can, were being sold at exactly what they 
cost our factory to manufacture. 

“We have always understood that this 
manufacturer was considered to have a 
profitable export trade, and this was the 
main reason why we were willing to consider 
the joint salesman idea. 

“Can you suggest any reason why this 
competitor (in justice to him it must be said 
he does not throw away money at home) 
should see any future profit in selling at 
present ataloss?” . . . 

The answer to this question is simple, 
and it is only because Americans as a rule 
envelope export trade in an air of mystery 
that it did not occur to the questioner. 

The goods mentioned consist largely of 


imported materials shipped in imported 
containers, on both of which there is a 
heavy duty. As the duty is imposed on the 
assumption that the goods are to be used in 
this country, it follows that when the goods 
are exported the duty is returned. 

By what is known as “drawback,” the 
exporter obtains a refund of 99 per cent. of 
the duty paid, which permits him to com- 
pete on even terms, so far as freedom from 
duty is concerned, with foreign com- 
petitors. While, therefore, the competitor 
was apparently selling at a loss, he was 
really enjoying a fair profit. 

In considering the use of combination 
salesmen, as in all export matters, it is im- 
portant to consider exporting as a purely 
commonsense proposition. There is no- 
thing dark, deep, or mysterious about it. 
The very people who make it a means of 
livelihood will be the first to admit it, 
but it does require a willingness to em- 
ploy the best business judgment and as 
great an expenditure as would insure 
success at home. 

Because it is advisable to know some- 
thing of the people to whom one is selling, 
(just as a salesman in a big city would not 
use the same arguments with a corner 
grocer that he would with the buyer of a 
huge chain of stores), export trade should 
never be a plaything. It requires the best 
intelligence of any business to secure the 
best results, and unless a firm is willing to 
train its employees to realize that details 
are important and the goal worth reaching 
it had far better confine its endeavors to 






























“COMBINATION SALESMEN” IN 


territory where they would insist on the 
correctness of similar beliefs. 

Probably no one method of securing 
foreign sales can claim such ardent ad- 
vocates and at the same time irate op- 
ponents as the use of a “joint” or “com- 
bination” salesman. This is due to the fact 
that the best combination salesmen are 
jewels beyond price and very often secure 
for the firms they represent the full possi- 
bilities of their goods while keeping the ex- 
pense down to a minimum. On the other 
hand, the worst are the most fraudulent of 
frauds, some of whom not only cause 
monetary losses to the firms they “mis- 
represent,” but destroy the reputation of 
the firms as well. 

The ideal combination salesman is one 
who, after repeated trips over foreign 
territory, builds up a demand for six or 
eight allied products each of which helps 
sell the others and all of which appeal to the 
same general class of merchants. 

It is not uncommon for such a salesman 
to secure a greater volume of business than 
individual representatives for the six firms, 
simply because he is able to supply com- 
plete equipment and not merely a section. 
Furthermore, his own reputation is an 
asset for all the goods he sells, and will 
ensure trial orders for anything that he 
recommends. 

Of the fraudulent type of combination 
salesman the most audacious spends the 
bulk of his time in the United States going 
from firm to firm and by his knowledge, 
acquired in one or more foreign trips, is able 
to put up a convincing and interesting 
argument for undertaking export trade and 
for employing him as one of the sales staff. 
There are two variations at this stage, the 
first of which is actually to leave the 
country representing as many manu- 
facturers as possible (in one case ninety) 
and disposing in the first city of the samples 
of all except the easiest goods to sell. Later 
he would present in each city only the goods 
which particularly appealed, meanwhile 
making up by voluminous reports any lack 
of orders for the other products. Thus he 
would keep up the stream of weekly expense 
accounts, which, no matter how many firms 
are contributing, is “one-sixth,” as for 
some unknown reason these fraudulent 
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export salesmen almost invariably claim 
that they will handle only six lines and 
divide the expenses equally. 

The second variation of the fraudulent 
system is to refuse any advance for expenses 
or commission, leaving that to be paid on 
the return from a year’s trip and payable 
only after the firms concerned have 
collected the money from goods sold. After 
the contract has been duly signed the 
traveler points out the fact that there are 
commercial license fees in practically every 
country he will visit, that a modest mini- 
mum would be three hundred or four 
hundred dollars, and that naturally he can- 
not be expected to advance these besides 
advancing his own expenses. The argu- 
ment appears logical and a number of firms 
have actually contributed from fifty to 
several hundred dollars to the inventor of 
this fraudulent scheme. 

The defense against a fraudulent en- 
deavor of this kind lies in looking at the 
proposals in the broad daylight of common 
sense, unobscured by any “export” dreams. 

The references of the combination sales- 
man should be examined and the names of 
every firm whose goods he has ever handled 
requested. With these, and the natural 
exchange of letters, as well as application 
to the leading export organizations for 
corroboration, it is almost certain that any 
illicit endeavor will be detected. In the 
case of the combination salesman who 
desires advance for fees, a simple defense 
could be to advise him that you will cable 
the amount to the American consul at 
each port, asking the latter to release 
the money on proof of identity and proof 
that payment was requested by the local 
authorities. 

It is not at all uncommon for a legitimate 
export traveler to report cases of combi- 
nation salesmen carrying thirty or forty 
sample trunks, of which they bring into the 
cities visited only the ones whose contents 
they find are best sellers after they have 
made a trip around town. 

It is easy to see how such a fraudulent 
salesman can obtain recommendations from 
the goods which sell most easily, and it is 
this reason which makes it essential in in- 
vestigating a combination salesman to do so 
most thoroughly. 
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A manufacturer in Columbus, O., came 
as near solving the combination salesman 
problem as is perhaps possible, by convert- 
ing to the export idea five non-competing 
manufacturers of goods which appealed to 
general merchants and offering to secure a 
capable salesman who was to receive three 
weeks’ training at each plant before leaving 
on a year’s trip to the Far East. He was 
careful to select goods which did not de- 
mand a great amount of time for presenta- 
tion and ones which would not compare un- 
favorably with one another in import- 
ance. To familiarize the salesman with 
export matters, he secured the services 
of an experienced export man in Col- 
umbus while each manufacturer attended 
to the coaching on his particular pro- 
duct. The plan was successful and other 
combination salesmen are being trained 
by these firms. 

It is generally believed, however, that 
the individual salesman is the most power- 
ful merchandising force and the most 
economical for the great majority of firms, 
but many firms can be well served by a 
combination salesman, and any firm unable 
to see a profit on an exclusive direct repre- 
sentative should carefully consider the use 
of a joint salesman to bring back orders. 


Another matter causes much needless 
perplexity and some unjustified irritation to 
many Americans when they first enter the 
field of export trade. They complain 
bitterly of what they term the “senseless 
red tape” that is involved in the transact- 
ing of foreign business. An illustration of 
the paradoxical mental attitude of manu- 
facturers toward domestic and export trade 
was shown at a convention in New York, 
where one manufacturer from Detroit spoke 
with contempt of a competitor who 
violated, in ignorance, the Brooks Law in 
New York State, which requires net con- 
tents to be marked on each packing case, 
but asserting: “ We ought to clean up those 
niggers down South. They fined me two 
hundred dollars in Venezuela because we 
invoiced as quarts a shipment of ‘five to 
the gallon’ bottles.” 

The very firms that are the first to refer 
to their attorneys any questions arising 
from business in a new state in the Union 
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are often the ones to assume that even 
peculiar statutes of their own state apply to 
every foreign country, and yet, by a 
singular perversity, assert “exporting is 
different”’ and endeavor to make profits by 
methods which have proved deficit makers 
in every century. 

A firm which by direct violation of the 
request of a purchaser in Calcutta caused 
him to lose fifty dollars refused to assume 
the responsibility, claiming that they had 
invoiced the goods exactly as they would at 
home; and yet that very firm was daily in- 
voicing goods for large domestic corpora- 
tions on forms furnished by these customers 
which involved far more work and a far 
more radical procedure than the simple re- 
quest for the correct grouping of items of 
the Calcutta merchant, which request they 
wilfully disregarded. 

There is red tape to export, but there is 
red tape in domestic business, and it can be 
safely said that when the various inspec- 
tions and investigations of civic, state, and 
national nature and the various returns in- 
volved in corporations, income tax, em- 
ployer’s liability, and kindred formalities 
are considered, exporting will show less 
red tape than will a similar volume of do- 
mestic business. 

Nor is jt a necessary corollary that ex- 
port red tape is expensive. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of export business, with its at- 
tendant formalities, are being handled by 
low priced clerks, for it is a matter of 
knowledge, not of judgment, and _ this 
knowledge, once recorded, involves the 
simplest kind of clerical work. 

Such formalities as “certificates of 
origin”’ and “consular declarations” sound 
formidable, but the first is usually a rubber 
stamp and the signature of some au- 
thorized employee, while the latter is 
hardly more than the typing of a few lines 
copied from a correct record. 

The fear of the complications of drafts in 
connection with foreign shipments has led a 
number of firms to act against their own 
best interests, whereas it would have in- 
volved less than a minute’s work to fill out 
the drafts, and the rest of the “ complicated 
procedure” is to attach them to other 
papers already prepared and turn them 
over to a local bank for mailing. 
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AN AERIAL FERRY 
For transporting automobiles across a river in New Mexico 


AN AUTOMOBILE CABLEWAY 


CABLEWAY across a river in New 

Mexico has been erected for the 

transportation of automobiles. The 
cable method, in this case, was found to be 
much more practical than ferrying, due to 
the nature of the shore on either side. The 
automobiles are 
carried on a plat- 
form which is 
suspended from 
the cables and 
which is moved 
from bank to bank 
by a system of 
ropes and pulleys. 





HAN D-OPER- 
ATED BOND- 
ING DRILL - 


HE _bond- 
ing drill 
shown 

here has two 
speeds, the move- 
ment of the bit 
forward and back- 
ward being ef- 
fected by means of 





A NEW BONDING DRILL 


Designed to be operated 
solely by hand powex 


a shifting rod, operated by opening or clos- 
ing the hand, without reversing the direction 
of the driving handle. The handles are ad- 
justable, and by means of an adjustable 
foot-plate the machine may be raised or 
lowered so that when the hooks are adjusted 
the spindle will be in a horizontal position 
at all times. Also, the rail clamp is easily 
adjustable for rails 
of different width. 


A PORTABLE 
SEARCH LIGHT 


SEARCH- 

LIGHT 

which can 
easily be carried 
on a man’s back 
is a novel and use- 
ful invention made 
in Sweden and 
widely used by the 
Germans in their 
campaigns in the 
present war. The 
ease with which 
the — searchlight 
may be trans- A HUMAN TORCH 
ported rapidly A portable searchlight used 
from place to place in the German Army 














THE “GLARIMETER” 





A device which measures accurately the gloss of paper 


renders the invention, in a night attack, 
particularly valuable either for an attack- 
ing party or in defense against an attack. 


MEASURING THE GLOSS OF PAPER 


HE recognition of gloss as a char- 
acteristic of paper makes it a mat- 
ter of importance to have some 


accurate way of measuring it, and an in- 
strument, recently devised for the Forest 


Products Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, accomplishes 
the purpose. 

The machine, which is called the “ glari- 
meter,” consists of a.tube at the lower 
end of which is a small polarizing prism of 
the “Lippich”’.type, and by its side a piece 
of light smoked glass. At the upper end isa 
Nicol prism, so mounted that it can be 
rotated and its position read accurately. 
The light comes from a small window, 





ON A GLOSSY SURFACE 


Showing how glare diminishes the contrast between 
black letters and white paper 





ON A DULL SURFACE 


Showing how the black printed letters stand out 
from the dull-faced paper 
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behind which is a tungsten lamp, and falls 
on the paper at an angle of 57 degrees. 
When the Lippich prism is so set that it 
excludes entirely the glare, or polarized 
component of the light, from the paper, one 
sees, on looking into the eyepiece of the in- 
strument, a small circle of light, divided by 
this prism and the smoked glass, into two 
halves, generally differently illuminated. 
By turning the eyepiece the two halves can 
be brought to the same brightness and a 
reading of the circle then allows one to de- 
termine the relation of glare and diffused 
light under these conditions. This is taken 
as a measure of the gloss of the paper, which 
can then be specified on a percentage scale. 


AN ELECTRIC VEGETABLE 
PARING MACHINE 


HE time and labor required for 
peeling vegetables and the waste 
of substance in the operation of 
paring by hand have been greatly lessened 
by the simpl2 and effective machine de- 
picted here. A peck of vegetables can be 
pared by this machine in one minute. The 
machine consists of a bowl with an abrasive 
lining. This bowl, into the centre of which 
a stream of water is discharged and in which 
the vegetables to be peeled are placed, is re- 
volved by a small motor. The centrifugal 
movement causes each vegetable to strike 
against the abrasive lining. The water 
softens the skins of the vegetables, and 
contact with the rough surface quickly 
scrapes the skin off. The water, passing 
through the machine, carries off all the dirt 
and refuse, leaving the vegetables smooth 
~ and clean. The only hand work required 
is in the removal of the eyes in potatoes, or 
the cleaning of indentations too deep to be 
reached by the mechanical process. When 
the paring is completed the operator lifts 
the door and allows the vegetables to drop 
into a receiving pan. 


LAYING CABLES WITH A PLOW 


ORE than 11,000 feet of arc cable 
M has been recently laid in Hunting 
Park, Philadelphia, without the use 

of pick or shovel. Thirty-six standard 25- 
foot steel lamp poles were erected in this 


park and connected to underground cables. 
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All the cables were plowed in, except where 
drives were crossed under which conduit 
was buried. The method consists of attach- 
ing the cable to the rear end of a torpedo- 
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FOR PARING VEGETABLES 
A machine which eliminates the waste and drudgery 
of peeling vegetables by hand 
shaped pilot on the bottom of a straight 
blade, deep-soil, cast-steel plow, which is 
drawn through the ground by a portable 
gasolene-driven winch, operating on a steel 
running rope. 
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AePQRTABLE DISINFECTING 
APPARATUS 


OR combatting the plague of typhus 
fever, which is spread by vermin, 
and which has been _ sweeping 

through the armies of Austria and Servia, a 
former professor in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons at New York has 
devised a portable sterilizing machine. 
The apparatus, which weighs about 6,000 
pounds, and which is to be drawn by four 


A CABLE-LAYING PLOW 





horses, consists of a sterilizing chamber 
with a high pressure boiler, fuel box, and 
water tank, with a sliding carriage in which 
the uniforms of fifty men can be sterilized 
at one time. High pressure steam is 
pumped into the chamber from the boiler 
and the contents are sterilized in thirty 
minutes and then are automatically dried. 
Working ten hours a day, one machine will 
provide for 1,000 men. The apparatus is 
equipped with formaldehyde gas and am- 
monia as well as with steam. 




















FOR COMBATTING TYPHUS FEVER 


An American invention for sterilizing the uniforms of soldiers. 
Servia to assist in the successful sanitary campaign in that country 


Many of these machines were shipped to 











